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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you — | 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for ccnnections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 


tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 

Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Plevators, public storage-mdsing. 
Great West Mill & Plevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds. * 
Martin-Lane Gratn Co., grain and public storage 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co.. Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

j Corn Exchange Members 

American Elvtr. & Grain Diy., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants. 
| McConnell, H. E., consignments, brokerage.* 

Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. 

MeKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. 

Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* — 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
Member Chicago Board of Trade 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Federal-North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* 
Piper Grain & Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers. 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 

Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & proy. futures.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* tu 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. ~ “4 


; CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s. meal.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. 


ys CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats,* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants,* 
Byans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members. 


a DENVER, COLO. 
be Grain Exchange Members 


The Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Intermountain Elevator Co.. reevrs., shprs., consignmts.* 
The Trinidad Bean & Elev, Co., grain, beans, peas.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 
International Grain Corp., grain merchants. 


r ; ; ENID, OKLA, 

Board of Trade Members . 
Enid Elevator Corp., operating Mnid Terminal levator" 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fld. seeds.* 
Fenquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants, 
E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Salina Terminal Blvtr., oprts. Southwest Term, Elvtr. 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, 


per year. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS ~— 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 
Bennett & Co., Jas. B., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 
Carter Grain Co., C. 
Ione Star Elevators, publie storage-merchandising. 
Rogers Co., EH. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
Transit Gr. & Comm, Co., consignments-brokerage.* 


’ 
d 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. — 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper, Grain Belt Elevator.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
: Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain 4 commission.* 


' 5s Cn iheng 
JACKSON, MICH. 
Gates, Harry D., whotesale hay and ‘‘Servall’’ litter. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. — 
Board of Trade Members 


Davis-Hunt Grain Co., consignments and futures. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mechts.* 


The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co. gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 


Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants.* 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., grain merchants.* Jostes-Lusk G 


Vanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir, milo, consignments.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments. * 


7 
~ 


LIMA, OHIO 


Wittig, Milton B., brokerage—all grains & feeds. 
+ : . 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
‘ Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & COo., S., receivers and shippers.* 
3 as Shien 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
- Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, HD. E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
‘ Grain & Stock Exchange Members, 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merchants, 
Cargill, Ineorporated, milling wheat.* 
Hallett & Carey Co., grain merchants, 
Hiawatha Grain Co,, sereenings.* 
Scroggins Grain Oo,, grain merchants, * 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* 
Updike Grain Oorp,, receivers & shippers.* 


i PAXTON, ILL. 
Watson Grain Co,, corn and oats brokers,* 


M., brokerage and consignments.* Cole Grain Co., 


_ Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* 
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PEORIA, ILL. 


2a a? oe ee ee 


‘rom 


‘© > a 

Board of Trade Members © za 

Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants. * Se q 

Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* r 
Geo. W., receivers and shippers. ~ 

Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. * ‘ q 

Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. ; 

Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* : ; P- 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission. * 
. : 4 f ‘ 

z e q fees ial te y 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 7 a 

Commercial Exchange Members ~ i 

Markley, P. R., grain broker.* ay’? eZ 
“> s , t= of . 

‘ ' ee 

PITTSBURGH, PA. — oleae 

i Member Grain and Hay Exchange a Ih =a 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* S * 

' iN oe : — 

- PONTIAC, ILL. : a 

Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. ; : 5 
« a ty - 

dns a | a 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. ~ el 

ta < Grain Exchange Members — eh 4 = 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., grain merchants.* hee 

Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mehts.-consignments. |] 2 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* = = =, aie 

\ nl 4, Pa > i a 

* . . = e _ 7 

a tng ST. LOUIS, MO. —_ 3 

_ ‘Merchants Exchange Members ¥ 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* ‘ "i 


Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., consignments-futures.* | 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* _ 
Grain Co., grain merchants-consignments.* || 
Knowlton Grain Co., wide awake grain merchants.* - 


Morton & Co., grain commission.* _ ; 
Mullally-Eyans Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* 
Schwarz Grain Co., grain dealers, consignments.* 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments,* ’ 
i Pian f qi 

_ SALINA, KANS. am ihe 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mechts.* 1 
Smoct Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 


= 9, 
: SIDNEY, OHIO j q 
Wells Co., The J. \ 
‘ 8 " } 


E., wholesale grain. 
" SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
Grain Exchange Members /. 


Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
r 


or, eh 
—_- 3 


. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments, futures, tr. buyers. | 
Rice Grain Co., ‘Oats Specialists.’"* ; es, ta 
Southworth & Co., EB. L., consignments, futures. hy Ai 
= ; f 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Derby Grain Co., general grain merchants. * 


| WELLINGTON, KANS. Paley, 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington ‘Term. Elvtr. 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 


Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley.* | he 
Craig Grain Co., wheat specialists, consiznisenia— ‘ 
Smith-McLinden Grain Co., wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Wallingford Grain Corp., Sam P., grain ‘and storage. | 
Ww ichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elytr, business,* 

f ire 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
and Price-Ourrent-Grain Reporter (Est. 1884), 
field seed. 


a merger oe Grain Dealers Journal ee 
Published on the 2nd and 4th ednesday of each 

832 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. U. 8. . per eeu 
Post Office at Chicago, Tll., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


1898), American Deva tor 


A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c¢ per. copy. 
Vol. LXXXI. No. 8. October 26, 1938. 


& Grain Trade (Est, 1882), Grain World (ist. 1928), 


in the interest of progressive wholesaler rai I 
Entered as second class matter Berar Asie enone 


November 27, 1930, at the 
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| Bord of trade | 


: GRAIN - STOCKS 

LAMSON BROS.&CO. sons: corron 

2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, II. BUTTER - EGGS 
“64 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


FEF. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. ee ter ces 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 

CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 
135 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO ome ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


embers Principal Stock and Grain Exchanges 


We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading Operations 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


r THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


largest carloads, shows the following range of BUYERS OF 


reductions of pounds to bushels by titty pound 
breaks. 


20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
2000 f 118°980 Bpties” "48 : Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
at re 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 


Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol ° 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. Ta. Ta. Ohio Mo. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
onsolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN} | NansonCommission Co. 


. Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
COMPANY Grain—Hay—Seeds as nglan oO nc 
3 GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 
Established 1877 202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. PER ren wae 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS, MO. 308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Say you saw it in the Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 
Journal WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


When you write our advertisers RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
Thanks GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


RECEIVERS GRAIN = SHIPPERS 
eww. DEWEY «sons e 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 
tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


Everytime 
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American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED ; 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


There is no better time to ad- 
vertise than the present. Bet- 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


ter start before your com- A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 

petitor Write the JOURNAL Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
today. BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 

3 = 


Chamber of Commerce 
Members 


chamber of Commerce 


Menbes 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE HALLET & CAREY CO. 


ARGILL aren FIER 


3 INCORPORATED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
761 Chamber of Commerce 
Country Offices Terminal Offices 


Hedging by Dealing 


oa = 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 

¥ includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 


Nee aes ann Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
Marshall, nn. Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Memphis, 


Willison, No. Dak. os ; é rte 0 , 
: 2 Kansas City, St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak. NCGHIERCAMe@ICe 


i In, Neb. eras . . 
Lincoln © Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 


Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 


Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
AND ALE OTHER GRAINS tent of Hanae Erieanaes the Prin. 
. 2 ciple of Hedging. 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time This is a valuable book and will be 


worth to you many times its cost. 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION | | cannon’ fe ScMense 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


Gieet ol | DIERNOVGEERG tol eee 


Eistormicuntaia Hlevateu Compas THERM Damn Eee 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
COOPER BLDG. DENVER, COLO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


GRAIN 
DRIED BEANS 
WHOLE PEAS 
SPLIT PEAS 


Nii idl tbembataaien fa UII CU Cs) EE 


tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 


Grain Merchants 


both yourself and the publication. DENVER, COLORADO 
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Board of Tade 


Members 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 7,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President E. F. Emmons, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy.-Treas. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 


S a f e t y WOLCOTT & LI NCOL Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans, 


S | E l Incorporated useninson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City ichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 

amp e nve opes CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 

for mailing samples of grain, feed Future orders executed in all markets. Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. | 


and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 


per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Your grain journal has always been very BOARD OF TRADE 
useful and satisfactory. I have been 42 monn KANSAS CITY, MO. 1,500,000 1 USHELS 
years in the grain business and most heart: = 
ily recommend the Journals to the trade.— 
J. Spencer Morrison. 


Accuracy unequalled 99% Seed Corn Grader 


In recent authoritative tests at a prominent university laboratory a “Eureka” RING 
Grader performed seed corn grading which checked 99% plus accurate—the 
only machine to approach this extreme degree of trueness in sizing corn kernels. 


Cuts all grading costs 


Removes 
Tips and Butts 
As - it - Grades 


Completely automatic 


Every Kernel stands on edge 


—the only method by which exact trueness in seed corn grading 
can be accomplished: simplest, surest, cheapest kernel sizer in use. 
Takes little space, small power, requires no operative attention. 
Chill-hardened grading surfaces will outlast years of usage. Noth- 
ing intricate nor complicated—no tinkering. Ask for data sheet 153-B. 
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ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


& unl Equipped with 

Capacity TT aay Four Stewart 
5,000,000 TS i Ve r Link-Belt 
Bushels Wii aa ; a) ate Tae Grain Car 
aaa) ry a raphe : Usloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Elevators Engineers and Consticiors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England ; 


A ones = Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 
designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


——————eooreeeeeee a rN 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings — 


BUILDERS 
Industrial Plants 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORMERLY THE 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Prompt Service 
In 8 Surrounding States 


J.H. FISCH CO.| 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
Feed Mills Coal Plants 


Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 
An Elevator 
Machinery 
Seeds 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 
Seeds 

Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 25 cents per 
type line. 


We are very well pleased with your 
publication. We find it worth our while 
to read it.—Greybull Elvtr. Co., Paul B. 
Hughes, sec’y-treas., Greybull, Wyo. 


Coon Rapids, Ia—I have taken the Jour- 
nals for 23 years and could not get along 
without it.—William Grettenberg, Wm. 
Grettenberg Grain Co. 


GRAIN STORAGES 


VAN NESS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


| Building or Modernizing | A- Clemans Construction Co. 


Concrete Grain Elevators, Coal Pockets, 


ipa ta EIKENBERRY CONST. CO, 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS FEED MILLS 


MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS 
Write Us—No Obligation 
P. O. BOX 146 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


29 Years’ Experience = 
Send us your inquiries 

POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 
Fort Branch, Indiana 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 

REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Designers and Builders 


Feed Mills 


CHALMERS & BORTON 


CONTRACTORS 


AND 
ENGINEERS 


HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 


LOOK 


for this stamp and 
patent number on 
each cup. 


THE CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 


We are the SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE 


Licensed manufacturers in the U. S. under this patent. 


We are not responsible for any data sent out by others purporting to be 
for use with the Calumet Cup. 

Watch for announcement, soon, of a real cup for 

handling flour and other soft and sticky material. 


We handle a complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring 
Washers. 


B. F. WELLER 255 i Guicige Ave., past Chicazos Ind. 


R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., Northwest Distributors 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., Licensed Mftrs. for Western Canada 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


CENTRAL NEBRASKA—Grain elevator to- 
gether with lumber and coal yard. Address 
81U1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—OUR BIG CORN SHIP- 
PING STATION AT McGIRR, ILL. RES- 
IDENCE, ELEVATORS, ALL BUILD- 
INGS AND MERCHANDISE COMPLETE. 
LOW PRICE FOR QUICK CASH SALE. 
HOLCOMB-DUTTON LUMBER CO., 
SYCAMORE, ILL. : 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN—Hlevator located 
in a good farming community and doing a nice 
business; elevator capacity, 10,000 bu.; feed 
mill with Burton feed mixer and Blue Streak 
hammermill with 40 h.p. motor, direct con- 
nected; corn sheller and corn cracker; two large 
warerooms; coal sheds; office building and 
equipment with platform scale beside office. 
Priced right to sell. Address 81V4, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 

INDIANA ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
Small Fulton County elevator for sale on 
Erie R. R.; good big trade in grain, feeds, seeds 
and coal. 

Small Cass County elevator on P. R. R.; good 
big trade in grain, feeds, seeds, coal and beans; 
modern and a garden spot. 

Small Clinton County elevator, six acres land; 
this is another good one in all elevator lines. 
Write Stanley A. Miller, Mulberry, Ind. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI—A very modern 
plant, with all buildings and machinery about 2 
years old; very good condition; 9 bins, slatted 
cribs, seed house, manlift, galvanized iron con- 
struction; 20,000 bus. capacity. In one of best 
grain territories in this section of the state; good 
office, scales and all other accessories necessary 
for this business. Business well established and 
will make good grain man money. Investment 
about $14,500. Reason for selling: poor health. 
Address 81T6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘‘Mlevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


(| in 
iil 


hp ofl 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 


HAVE CLIENT who will sell 8,000 bu. ele- 
vator in one of best towns in Missouri for grain 


and grass seeds or will incorporate and sell an 
interest in the business; reason for selling—old 
age. Have several inquiries for elevators in Cen- 


tral Illinois. If you want to sell your elevator, 
write to C. F. Scott, Illiopolis, Tl. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments -*an 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


MILL FOR SALE 


ARCADIA, WIS.—Flour-feed grinding (water 
power) mill for sale. Peter Kronschnabl, 2436 
N. 36th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 


FEED MILL for sale, two stories, basement, 
electrically operated, scales, air dump loader 


and unloader, private track, farming stock ter- 
ritory. W. Tobin, 1128 No. Seminary St., Gales- 
burg, Il. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish; 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 1%x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
OercE JURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


DoJOURN: 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter, 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Natne ot) Rirms..c..eateateneece. con halen: 


Capacity of Elevator 


State 


Post Office ryan a eae 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—Branch grain office manager; 
must be experienced and of high caliber; give 
full particulars in first letter. Replies will be 
treated confidentially. Address 81V1, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Man for stenographic and general 
office work, experienced in grain or seed busi- 
ness; must be exceptionally good in shorthand 
and typewriting; give full information and ref- 
erence in first letter. Eastern Seed Co., P. O. 
Box 682, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


ARE SE LTE ET ET AID, 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as salesman-designer of 
material handling and process machinery; want 
to represent a reliable maker of mill machinery 
and equipment. Address 81V2, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as accountant or general 
office manager for grain firm or connection with 
an auditing firm in the grain trade; experienced 
and thoroughly competent; references from 
banks and reliable grain men. Address 81V6, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the “‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 6200 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


McMILLIN TRUCK DUMP 


For Electrical Power 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck. Dumps from any length ve- 
hicle into one dump door. By adding 
extension will dump into any number of 


doors. Operating connections at each 
door, Can be installed in almost any 
driveway. Installation simple and very 


reasonable, All parts of dump in plain 
view above driveway floor. Vehicles 
can be raised to any angle for dump- 
ing. Can be stopped and started 'as de- 
sired. Under complete control. A\ll- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


In operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg.. Indianapolis, Indiana 
a eS 


‘attachments. 


POPS SERENE 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 79N12, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 79N14, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—2 Sizer Pelleting Machines—ex- 
tra dies—low price for quick disposal. Kasco 
Mills, Ine., Toledo, Ohio. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
Priced to sell. Write 79N13, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late | 


machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
79N15, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Munson Horizontal Ball Bearing 
Kar Corn Crusher used only eight months, ex- 
cellent shape. Address 81V12. Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—2 compartment Brown-Duval 
Moisture Tester with new electric automatic 
shut-off, complete. First class condition, $75.00. 
Syler & Syler, Plymouth, Ind. 


FOR SALE—2 Clipper cleaners, 8 & 89; No. 6 
Invincible Tri-Screen cleaners; No. 4 Monarch 
cleaners; 25 & 60 bbl. Midget mills; hopper and 
automatic scales; dust collectors; batch mixers; 
corn shellers; 2 & 38 pair high roller mills; corn 
cutters and graders, new and used; cob crush- 
ers; motor and belt driven attrition mills; all 
makes & sizes; bin bottoms, feeders, magnetic 
separators; water wheels; hammermills; 2 
Gruendler’s 2440, 2 Gruendler’s 1640; 1 No. 30 
Blue Streak; 1 Big Chief, 50 h.p.; 3W22 Gruend- 
ler 75 h.p.; No. 3 Jay Bee 50 h.p. Everything 
for feed mills and elevators. Write us your 
wants. A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
Ete., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 


of Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, published semi- 
monthly at Chicago, I1l., for October 1, 1938. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss.—Before me, a 
notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Charles S. Clark, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of the Grain & Feed Journals 
Yonsolidated, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, Management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
#nd Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
o-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
(ditor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, R. R. Rossing, Chicago, Ill. 

Managing Editor, Charles S. Clark. 

Business Manager, Charles S. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : , 

Charles S. Clark, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago. 

D. M. Clark, Chicago, IIl. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.)—None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is....(This in- 
formation is required from daily publications only.) 

CHARLES 8S. CLARK, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 


October, 1938. 
KATHERINE A. LYON, 
(Seal) Notary Public, 
(My commission exptires October 19, 1939.) 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—2 Allis Centrifugal 27x8 Reels; 2-9 
inch Savage Feeders; 2-9x18 Allis Rolls. F. W. 
Mann, 740 N. 24th St., East St. Louis, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Etc. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 

1—Right hand vertical up discharge full hous- 
ing standard steel plate exhauster fan with 
anti-friction bearings and shafts extended on 
inlet side for drive pulley. 

1—Left hand same. 

Size of fan wheels—72” x 42”—eight blades. 

Capacity of each fan—17,000 cu. ft. per min- 
ute at 150 r.p.m. with pressure of 4 ounce per 
square inch, up to 65,000 cu. ft. per minute at 
500 r.p.m. with pressure of 3 ounce per square 
inch, with a range of brake horse power from 
2 h.p. at the slow speed to 100 h.p. at the high 
speed. For immediate capacities they can be 
figured on the basis of the volume of air in- 
creasing in direct proportion to the speed, with 
the pressure increasing as the sauare of the 
speed and the brake horse power increasing as 
the cube of the speed. Cleveland Grain Com- 
pany, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED — Used grain and seed recleaner, 
large size. C. R. Acord, Kansas, Ill. 


WANT TO BUY used and rebuilt grinders and 
mixers. Wolfe Grain Co., Shipshewana, Ind. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


STEAM ENGINE FOR SALE—15 h.p. hori- 


zontal, extra good—Dutton Kalamazoo—priced 
right. Mayer Grain Co., South Whitley, Indi- 
ana. 
MAIZE 
FOR SALE—100,000 bus. of fine maize at a 


real bargain. Geological & Agricultural Improve- 
ment Co., Amarillo, Texas. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4144x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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MOTORS—GENERATORS 
SAVE on MOTORS and GENERATORS 


Write for new Free Catalog of guaranteed re- 
built Motors, Generators, Pumps, Compressors, 
etc. We Save you Half. Your Idle equipment 
taken in trade. Specials in totally enclosed mo- 
tors, as well as other Bargains. 

Chicago Electric Co., 13831 W. 22d St., Chicago. 


REBUILT ELECTRIC MOTORS: Save 50% on 
your motor costs and secure fully reconditioned 
motors—all types and sizes. ONE YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE. Complete motor rewinding and repair 
service. Write us on your requirements, we buy, 
sell, trade, and exchange. Rockford Electric 
Equipment Co., 728 So. Wyman St., Rockford, Il. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides spaces for re- 


cording hourly quotations on 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets in a book. 
Order Form CND 97-5, Price $1, 
plus postage. Shipping Weight, 1 
pound. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Improved Grain Tickets 


Using Form 19GT as a scale book saves much time 
and labor as one writing with the use of carbon will 
give you a complete record and a ticket for the hauler. 

Each of the 125 original leaves bears four scale 
tickets, printed on white bond, machine perforated. 
Each ticket is 3 inches wide by 63% long. The 125 
duplicate leaves are printed on manila, but not per- 
forated. Check bound at top of tickets with hinge 
top cover, 500 tickets in each book arranged hori- 
Each book is 7%4x12 inches, supplied with 
5 sheets of No. 1 carbon. 

Duplicating. Weight, 2% lbs. 
Price $1.20, plus postage. 


Order 19GT Dup. 


Triplicating is the same as 19GT Duplicating. In 
addition, sheets of strong white tissue are bound in 
between the original tickets and the duplicates so as 
to facilitate making three copies with one writing. 


Five sheets of dual-faced No. 1 carbon, 375 leaves. 


Order 19GT Trip. Price $1.65, plus 


Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Owner 
Hauler 
Grain Grade | Dockage 
1 : Yo 
Gross 
Tare 
he zontally. 
Total Dockage 
Net Pounds 
Bushels 
Price Amount $ 
Storage Ticket No. 
use ae Weight, 3 Ibs. 
: Station postage. 
ING ‘Cay Ee 
Weigher 


Name of Firm or Buyer 


(Illustration is one-half size of 
original ticket.) 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
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Dust Explosions Occur 
When Dust-Laden 
Air is Ignited by 

— Static sparks 

— Defective wiring 


— Motor failure 
— 101 other causes 


All of these causes cannot be eliminated 


—but dust-laden air in your ele- 
vator can be eliminated by com- 
plete and thorough Dust Control. 


We offer our experience free. 
We sell our equipment reasonable. 


Dual-Clone THE DAY COMPANY 


abr asug 2938 Pillsbury Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A real advancement in effi- 


cient Dust Control. In Canada: The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


ARE YOU PAID Sidney 
FOR ALL GRAIN SHIPPED? | | orm Shellers 


Hyatt Equipped 


Load cars or trucks with the 


_ RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SCALE 


which gives 
machine - per- 
fect accuracy 
—-is not sub- 
ject to human 
errors—gives a 


printed record All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 


for each load sizes of corn. 
—costs least to 


install, operate Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per -hour. 
and maintain. Available in several styles, 


Protects you Be . ‘ 
‘ ae ysonU prepared to do a bigger and better shellin 
aatiaity Jacking business. These shellers cost so little and do so ace 


Sintuey eee you can’t afford to be without one. 


claim in event of eats 3 
Pesamatre Aik Send for descriptive literature. 


Catalog 1219-G The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY Sidney, Ohi 


Clifton, New Jersey Complete Equipment for Grain Elevators 
Minneapolis @ Omaha @ Chicago @ Wichita @ San Francisco and Feed Mills 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


GRAN » JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 
3.00. 


United 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 

seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 

grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are Invited. 
The service is free. 


1938 


CHICAGO, ILL., (OCTOBER 26, 


LENDING money on farmers’ grain 
by the government robs the grain buyer 
of all excuses for advancing cash to 
growers. who promise to deliver later. 


RAISING your own bid for grain does 
not increase sellers’ confidence in the 
fairness of your buying prices. Better 
post a fair bid and stick to it. 


THE ELEVATOR operator who fills 
his bins with cash grain and holds it un- 
hedged is the wildest speculator in the 
grain trade. 


FAKE. COLLECTION agencies are 
still promising much and performing 
nothing except to keep for themselves all 
they collect. Watch for them. Save good 
claims for legitimate concerns to handle. 


WAREHOUSEMEN signing the 
agreement with the CCC to store loan 
wheat will be pleased to learn that the 
Supreme Court has entertained an appeal 
from a circuit court decision holding a 
regional credit corporation immune from 
suit as a governmental instrumentality. 


THE CORN LOAN at 57 cents is about 
as efficient in holding up the price of corn 
for the benefit of the grower as a sieve is 
in holding water. 


THE 1,289 cars of corn received at 
Chicago Oct. 24 indicate that the central 
market is giving the government the full 
benefit of its frictionless movement of 
the crop from crib to market. 


THE GRAIN belt Liberty League has 
not yet succeeded in gaining much en- 
couragement from the administration for 
the demand repeal of the Crop Control 
Act, but -the many farmers who object to 
having their business regulated are 
deeply sympathetic with the League and 
its leaders. 


THE GRADING of new corn in most 
markets is very gratifying to most ship- 
pers. However, this does not justify 
country buyers bidding up the market. 
The narrower margin on which any grain 
is bought always multiplies the difficulty 
of disposing of the grain at a living 
profit. 


TWO MORE distributors of spurious 
checks given in over payment of small 
purchases have come to grief through the 
vigilance of the Secretary and members 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. Both 
are now behind the bars. If all sufferers 
would quickly report the tricks of the 
swindlers more sharpers would be ap- 
prehended and their intended victims 
placed on guard. 


A MATLOC, IOWA, Farmers Elevator 
which handles gasoline as a sideline ob- 
tained a verdict in a suit brought by the 
administrator of the buyer of what was 
supposed to be kerosene, but was claimed 
to have been gasoline because the wife 
and daughter of the buyer were burned 
when the wife attempted to start a fire 
with the alleged kerosene. Using either 
fluid as a kitchen fuel has always been 
accompanied with great danger, hence, no 
elevator company selling gasoline should 
be penalized for disastrous explosions fol- 
lowing the use of fuel sold for kindling a 
kitchen fire. 


TAKING GRAIN into the elevator 
without a definite understanding and 
provable agreement with the farmer is 
certain to lead to trouble, as in the case 
of an elevator at Parma, Idaho, where 
the farmer hauled 3,898 bus. of wheat to 
the elevator and claimed later he was to 
receive $1.25 per bushel, altho wheat 
never sold higher than $1.05 after de- 
livery and time of suit several years 
later. Money had been advanced and the 
elevator company claimed $1,021.92 due. 
The judge said he did not know what 
the jury relied upon in giving judgment, 
but when the figure of $510.96 damages 
was announced we all know the jury 
merely split the claim, which is not jus- 
tice, tho perhaps the fairest when the 
court has nothing on which to base a 
decision. 
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FAIR TRADE laws of states are of 
doubtful permanence in view of the de- 
cision by the New Jersey court holding 
the fair trade law of that state unconsti- 
tutional as against public policy in tend- 
ing to raise prices paid by the consumer. 


SEED THIEVES have caused country 
elevator operators more grief during the 
last ten months than for many years and 
doubtless elevator owners will take 
greater precaution the coming winter to 
safeguard their property, by more se- 
curely locking their plants against the 
midnight marauders. 


GROUP MEETINGS of country grain 
merchants have been so effective in pro- 
moting cordial relations between com- 
petitors some farsighted dealers are pro- 
moting good will conferences at frequent 
intervals. These evening get-togethers of 
district dealers promote friendliness and 
reduce overbidding. 


NON-COOPERATING farmers may 
be refused government loans, but most of 
them can go to their local bank and get 
money and still be permitted to direct 
their own affairs. Thoughtful farmers 
have accepted the government’s efforts to 
limit their acreage as just one more at- 
tempt to regulate their activities. 


UP TO October 21st the Commodity 
Credit Corporation wheat loans aggre- 
gated $11,876,464 on 19,719,007 bushels 
of wheat; thus, the average loan per 
bushel of wheat was .6023 cents per 
bushel. Inasmuch as the crop amounted to 
over 940,000,000 bushels, the amount 
placed for loan is infinitesimal. 


LIGHTNING has entered a number of 
elevators over power wires and started 
expensive fires. Most of these lightning 
fires could have been prevented through 
installation of lightning arrestors. The 
expense of such protection is so small no 
elevator operator can afford to take 
chances with destructive high voltage 
surges. 


THE CORN growers’ great difficulty 
in obtaining huskers when the crop is 
ready to pick has prepared a ready mar- 
ket for the mechanical picker. Last year 
manufacturers sold 22,000 pickers and 
expect to sell more this year, so more 
growers will be able to gather their crop 
when they wish and at a reduction of 
50% in the cost. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA incendiary, with 
a weakness for avoiding the payment of 
local taxes, seems to have burned one too 
many grain elevators. The disclosure of 
his latest violation of the laws against 
arson has led to the discovery of other 
elevator fires in which he was interested. 
The mystery surrounding so many grain 
elevator fires of “unknown” origin has 
been solved by fire insurance investiga- 
tors in late years that incendiary fires 
are becoming less frequent. Arson ad- 
dicts never did enjoy long confinement. 
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WHEN costs of doing business are 
steadily rising under the social security 
and wage and hour acts the grain mer- 
chant and feed mixer must forget the 
margins that allowed them to earn a 
profit ten years ago, and set up an en- 
tirely new list of items to be included 
in the cost of handling grain. 


JUDGING from the convictions of 
grain dealers who have taken advantage 
of the grading instructions given by the 
grain grading schools, current purchases 
are based more definitely on the true 
value of the grain delivered. Doubtless, 
future grain grading schools will attract 
even a larger number of country grain 
buyers than heretofore. It pays to know 
the grade of grain you are buying. 


GOVERNMENT loans on wheat and 
corn held by farmers is increasing the 
use of the statement printed across the 
back of left hand end of all checks given 
in payment for grain: ‘Accepted in pay- 
ment for grain free of all liens.” Farm- 
ers who endorse checks bearing this 
statement, notwithstanding the grain de- 
jivered is covered by a lien or mortgage, 
misrepresent their ownership and the 
check bearing their signature is convinc- 
ing proof of their intent to defraud. 


Farm Nostrums Are Failing 


The charlatans now directing farm ac- 
tivities from Washington with a force 
expanded from 26,137 in 1933 to 74,080 
persons at present seem willing to try 
anything once, even thrice, at the ex- 
pense of the patient. 

Rumors of a new solution of the farm 
problem, assuming there is a farm prob- 
lem, indicate that the planners have 
found their schemes a failure and must 
think up something new. 

The government told the farmer to 
grow less wheat and the price would go 
up; but nature and fertilizer produced a 
bumper crop and the price has taken a 
nose-dive. 

Calling all cars, the government redou- 
bled its efforts to support the market, 
with loans, indemnity for acreage reduc- 
tion and payments for soil conservation. 

Export subsidy now seems to be fail- 
ing, crop insurance has lost its attrac- 
tiveness, the ever normal granary has 
been talked to death, and the planners 
are trotting out the old domestic allot- 
ment scheme, while the chief burocrat 
pretends to resist outright price “fixing.” 

All these extra-governmental activities 
cost much money that must be wrung 
from the poor thru social security and 
other taxes paid by industry out of an in- 
creased spread between the price of the 
raw material and the finished product, 
while at the same time the buying power 
of the mass of consumers is reduced to 
the point where factories must cut down 
output, thus adding to unemployment in 
an ever-widening vicious circle. 


The Wages and Hours Law 


Unless repealed by Congress, under 
pressure from workers and employers in- 
jured by it, the wages and hours law is 
only the beginning of an enforcement 
that will see every one of the varied in- 
dustries of the country controlled down 
to the minutest detail by an industry 
committee of its own. 

Fondly imagining that the industry 
committee will have something to say 
about wages and hours and an oppor- 
tunity to correct acknowledged evils, em- 
ployers can be expected to embrace the 
opportunity to create such a committee; 
but soon it will be discovered that the 
political administrator will discharge 
the whole committee because they do not 
see eye to eye with him on matters of 
policy. If he does not like the committee’s 
findings he can appoint a new committee. 

Escape from objectionable regulations 
laid down by the burocracy under the law 
by an appeal to the courts will be diffi- 
cult, since it is provided that findings of 
fact by the administrator and his hand- 
picked committees must be accepted by 
the court, which is limited to interpreta- 
tions of the law. 

Any employer innocently failing to 
comply with the law will be subject to 
attack under the provision for imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fine, and to suits by 
employes to recover the penalty of dou- 
ble the overtime wage unpaid, which 
wage is one and one-half times the hourly 
rate. : 

By emphasizing the hours employed 
rather than the results accomplished the 
law will have a tendency to reduce the 
efficiency of the workers and increase the 
labor cost of the product. The additional 
bookkeeping will add to costs and cut 
down the volume purchasable by the con- 
sumer, whose buying power is steadily 
being lowered by taxation. 


With regard to grain elevators, the 
definition of area of production as re- 
cently announced by the administration 
is too small, since grain elevators sit- 
uated in the center of any area of pro- 
duction draw grain from a greater dis- 
tance than the “immediate locality,” 
which may have been a fair criterion in 
the horse and buggy days of mud roads, 
but do not apply with motor trucks on 
concrete highways in these modern times. 
The term “immediate locality” needs ex- 
pansion in the grain industry to cover 
the entire area from which the specified 
grain elevator “customarily receives 
grain direct from the farm.” 

Neither should a country elevator ad- 
mittedly receiving grain from the ‘“im- 
mediate locality” be deprived of its ex- 
emption because a few farmers choose to 
haul their grain a greater distance, since 
the elevator performs the same service 
for the distant as for the near-by grain 
grower. 

Commerce and industry are confronted 
by so many new laws, regulations and 
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interpretations all are sorely confused 
and all hesitate to proceed until a defi- 
nite understanding of what is legal has 
been obtained. 


Oats to Soybeans 


The drift of acreages once devoted to 
oats, barley and other livestock feed 
crops into the growing of soybeans is an- 
other evidence of the natural economic 
law that makes compensating adjust- 
ments for farmers, for industry and for 
consumers. Soybeans have meant more 
money for the farmer who switched 
from oats to production of soybeans. 

Soybeans have brought new industries 
to life and have offered new products to 
old industries. Soybeans have reduced the 
costs of making many consumer products. 
Sausages for example. It is generally 
known that sausage makers and meat 
packers constitute one of the leading 
markets for soybean flour. Dog food is 
another. The source for much of the pro- 
tein in many dog foods is found in a 
soybean processing plant. 

The uses for soybeans seem limitless. 
The surface of the possibilities has been 
hardly more than scratched. Farmers 
like to know that, because it promises 
future industrial and consumer develop- 
ments which will continue to expand mar- 
kets to absorb increasing production of 
soybeans, and make acres once devoted to 
oats profitable again. 

Grain dealers like this limitless future, 
too, because they fit naturally into the 
marketing of soybeans. Meanwhile, the 
future may be helped, by using and push- 
ing soybean products. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR operators who 
handle sidelines and extend credit for 
merchandise sold owe it to themselves to 
keep after their debtors and make sure 
to get enough grain to balance the ace 
count. The more vigilant the retailers’ 
collecting activities, the less will be his 
losses at the end of the year. 


Your Mother’s Litany. 


I do not care if you are rich 

Or whether fame attends your way, 

But I would choose that you are kind 
I’o those who see you every day. 

! do not care what life may bring 
Materially to you, my son, 

But I would choose that you are strong 
And learn to smile—and envy none. 


The tears that I have shed for you— 
The sleepless nights that I have Spent, 
They all become a song of hope 

And I shall grow at last content 

If you become the type of man 

That children trust—and friends admire ; 
This would I choose for you, MY son, 
What more could any one desire? 


Hilda Butler Farr. 
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Farmers and Cash Grain Men 


Profit from Speculation 

It is to be regretted that the farmers 
as a class do not understand that specu- 
lation raises the price level of grain to 
their direct benefit. Very few farmers 
have before them the records of price 
levels and volume of speculation that 
prove low prices on the farm are coinci- 
dent with a falling off of speculation in 
the future markets on the Board of 
Trade. 

The low grain prices of to-day and the 
coincident record-breaking low in the 
volume of grain speculation are not ac- 
cidental but related. Reduced to the 
former gold dollar the price of wheat is 
the lowest in history, and the volume of 
grain speculation is the lowest since rec- 
ords have been kept. 

Granting that the volume of specula- 
tive trading always drops off as the sup- 
ply situation gradually changes from a 
position of scarcity to one of abundance 
we have now artificial forces discourag- 
ing speculation that accentuate the 
shrinkage to the disadvantage of the 
grain producer. 

The grain broker and his customer are 
discouraged by the espionage of business 
conduct com’ites, by rules requiring ex- 
cesSive margins, requiring segregation 
of margins, limiting the open interest 
that can be held or increasing the margin 
on larger accounts. The effect is that no 
men of large means are now operating 
in the futures markets in a large way as 
in former years. Enterprising men have 
been discouraged by these restrictions 
from following in the footsteps of Hutch- 
inson, Lichtstern, Leiter, Patten and 
Cutten. They have no successors. 

Speculation in grain futures benefits 
the country shipper having extra storage 
room and the central] market warehouse- 
man in the same way by raising the level 
of the more distant future 2 to 5 cents 
per bushel above the nearby future or 
cash grain, enabling the man in the 
country or the terminal warehouseman 
to buy cash grain, put it in the elevator 
and sell it for future delivery at a higher 
price than was paid for the cash grain. 
In this way he earns storage charges, 
really paid by the speculator who bought 
the distant future. 
month rolls around the speculator not 
wanting the grain sells out his holding 
and buys a new and more distant future 
at a premium if he desires to continue 
his bull position in the market. 

A large volume of speculation also con- 
tributes to the ease with which hedges 
for large quantities can be put out with- 
out unduly depressing the price tem- 
porarily. 

The profit to the farmer incidental to 
a large volume of speculation in grain is 
much greater than the benefit to the cash 
grain handler. Speculation may raise 
the price 15 to 50 cents per bushel as 
paid by the country buyer to the farmer, 
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while the cash handler is content with 6 
to 8 cents per bushel. The increased price 
to the farmer by reason of speculation 
applies not alone to the small number of 
bushels bought by the speculator or 
speculators, but to the entire crop which 
moves to millers or exporters without 
participation by speculators. Calculating 
the price improvement thru free specu- 
lation at 20 cents per bushel it would 
give the grower $188,000,000 more on 
this year’s wheat crop, and 10 cents per 
bushel on corn would add $245,000,000, 
that is now lost to him largely thru arti- 
ficial restrictions placed on speculation. 


Paradoxically these restrictions 
whether originating in the legislative 
halls or in the exchanges were advocated 
and enacted on the pretence that the 
farmer would be aided in disposing of 
his grain by destroying his grain market. 
The only immediate parallel we find for 
this legislative anomaly is the current 
promise of the more abundant life thru 
forced scarcity. 


What Varies Oil Content? 


Soybean processors have noted a slow 
but fairly steady increase in the oil and 
the protein content of domestic soybeans 
for the last several years. This increase 
has been attributed theoretically to im- 
provements in care of the soil, prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, use of inoculants 
and better cultivation of the growing 
beans. 

The current crop, according to promi- 
nent processors, altho of excellent qual- 
ity from the grading standpoint, shows 
a slight drop in both the oil and the pro- 
tein content of the beans. Peculiarly, the 
drop is not associated with an increase in 
fibre, as would be expected normally. The 
increase has come in the nitrogen-free- 
extract. 

Farmers who grow soybeans are doing 
just as good a job of taking care of their 
soil and of the beans as they ever did. 
This leaves the reasons for the slight 
drop in the oil and protein levels of the 
beans still speculative. 

Soybean oil and soybean protein are 
the entire interests of processors in soy- 
beans. From the oil in various degrees of 
refinement, and from the meal in various 
degrees of refinement and various forms 
comes their profits. For this reason large 
soybean processors have their laborato- 
ries check the protein and oil content of 
every car of beans they buy, and bin the 
beans accordingly. 

Soybean processors wait with interest 
the results of studies at the University of 
Illinois on soybean oil characteristics and 
volume, and the causes for variations. 
The studies include types of soil, weather 
and farming practices. 

Country grain dealers would do well to 
keep oil and protein as well as grading 
factors in mind when buying soybeans. 
It is quite conceivable that oil and pro- 
tein will become bigger and more im- 
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portant factors in the price levels, as pro- 
tein has become in the price of wheat. 


WEEVIL in wheat arriving in winter 
wheat markets are earning disappointing 
discounts so buyers at country stations 
are scrutinizing all receipts with extra 
vigilance. 


Chicago Superintendents to 
Visit Corn Mill 


Members of the Chicago chapter of the So- 
city of Grain Elevator Superintendents will visit 
the Kankakee, Ill., corn mill of the General 
Foods Corp., on Tuesday, Nov. 1. 

The visit opens with an inspection tour of the 
company’s new corn processing plant, and of its 
terminal elevator at 3:30 p.m. This will be con- 
ducted by company executives. It will be fol- 
lowed by a dinner at 6 p.m., after which the 
members will get an insight into central Europe's 
boiling pot and the part grain plays in shaping 
its destinies. 


Seed Warranty 


T. B. Gabbert, a farmer, saw a box of seed 
oats on the counter in the store of the Pauls 
Valley Milling Co., at Pauls Valley, Okla., that 
he observed were Texas red rust-proof. He 
ordered 20 bus. of seed oats like sample at 80c 
per bushel, but when delivered by the milling 
company’s truck at the farm Gabbert testified 
“They were just little old black slick oats, very 
common stock. I noticed that they were not 
what I bought at all, but I went ahead and 
sowed them.” 

The crop was so much smaller than Texas 
rust-proof would have produced that Gabbert 
brought suit for the difference, the district court 
of Garvin County giving him judgment. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma reversed 
this Apr. 5, 1938, holding that where at the 
time of delivery the purchaser has the option 
of refusing to take the goods he can not re- 
cover consequential damages. The court said: 

“When a mistake is discovered by the buyer 
in ample time to avoid injury, and when it is 
an easy and simple matter for him to avoid it, 
and he fails to do so, then he himself is, in 
effect, voluntarily producing his own injury, and 
we refuse to inflict the consequences of such 
conduct upon the defendant. Good conscience 
will not permit such an extension of the doc- 
trine of implied warranty.”—78 Pac. (2d) 685. 


Fixing Value of Grain Converted 


Julia A. McCabe sold to the Grange Co. 2400 
sacks of barley produced on her farm and 
stored in the warehouse of Reed & Hesse at 
the price of $1 per cwt. plus salvage value of 
bags, but the Grange Co. which had agreed to 
pay 60 per cent of the purchase price by July 1, 
did not do so until July 14, when Mrs. McCabe 
returned the check for $2,250 and declared the 
contract canceled as the Grange Co. had failed 
to live up to the contract. 

Mrs. McCabe then sold the grain to Simon 
Newman Co., warehousemen at Ingomar, Cal., 
and the Grange Co. brot suit against her and 
Newman Co. for conversion. A judgment in 
her favor by the superior court of Stanislaus 
County was appealed by the Newman Co. on 
the ground that the court had failed to apply 
the correct measure of damages applicable to 
a case of conversion. The judgment was for 
the difference between the agreed price and the 
highest market price between date of sale and 
last day of delivery under the agreement. 

The California District Court of Appeal or- 
dered a new trial to fix the amount of damages 
according to section 3336 of the Civil Code re- 
quiring the value of the property to be fixed 
as of the time of the conversion which was 
July 18, 1936, instead of August.—80 Pac. (2d) 
135, 
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[Readers desiring trade information should send query for free publication here. 
Replies toqueries are solicited. 


ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Farmer Loan on Wheat in 
Elevator? 


Grain & Feed Journals: If a farmer hauls 
wheat to the elevator and asks that after the 
wheat has been mixed a receipt be issued so 
he can obtain a C.C.C. loan, will the C.C.C. 
accept the receipt?—N. A. T. 


Ans.: The warehouseman’s agreement with 
the C.C.C. provides that the warehouseman shall 
grade the wheat when taken into the house. 
The agreement also states ‘‘Since wheat is a 
fungible commodity, the identical wheat deliv- 
ered by producers need not be redelivered.’’ The 
warehouseman agrees if the wheat loaded out 
of the house is not country run, of the grade 
deseribed in the incoming receipt, to reimburse 
the C.C.C. for any difference in value between 
grade received and grade loaded out, as deter- 
mined by a licensed inspector. 

It will be seen from the foregoing excerpts 
from the agreement that the warehouseman can 
not afford to give the farmer a receipt for a 
higher grade than the wheat as received; and 
that he mixes the wheat at his own risk. 


The C.C.C. will accept the receipt for a loan 
to the farmer in the absence of any knowledge 
that the receipt does not truly represent the 
grade as taken into the house. 

It is not required by the agreement that the 
grain be graded into the house by a licensed 
inspector. The government is not interested in 
thus protecting the warehouseman; but it is in- 
terested in protecting itself by licensed inspec- 
tion when loading out for delivery to the C.C.C. 


What Is "Area of Production''? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Under the wages 
and hours law plants handling or processing 
farm crops in the “area of production” are 
exempt; and we would like to know the 
extent of the area of production, as affecting 
grain elevators.—J. S. O’Brien. 

Ans.: The Washington, D. C., office of the 
Administrator of the Wages-Hours Act has de- 
fined the ‘“‘area of production”? as follows for 
Sec. 13 (a) (10): 

« .. if the commodities processed are ob- 
tained from farms in the immediate locality 
of the processing establishment and the 
number of employes there engaged does not 
exceed seven.”’ 

In brief—if the country elevator gets its prod- 
ucts direct from farmers of the immediate local- 
ity, and if it does not employ more than seven 
men at that elevator, each employe is exempt 
from the wages and hours provisions of the Act. 
We believe this will include the stenographers, 
clerks, etc., of the local elevator, who are ex- 
empted if the total number of employes there 


does not exceed seven, and if they handle 
routine elevator business. 
By “immediate locality’ we take it to mean 


the customary and usual trade territory of the 
elevator; at least they discussed this phrase 
with us and one of their men expected that it 
would be so interpreted. 

A bona fide executive is also exempted from 
the wages and hours provisions. He would be 
defined roughly as one who has, and _ uses, 
definite executive powers; can hire and fire em- 
ployes, or can recommend the hiring and firing 
of employees with some faith that his recom- 
mendation will be followed; who receives $30.00 
per week or more as salary. 


We think this clearly exempts country grain 


elevators’ employes where the number of em- 
ployes is seven or less, and where the elevator 
gets its goods direct from farmers. We believe 


this does NOT exempt sub-terminal or terminal 
elevators that receive their grain mainly in car- 
lots direct from country elevators, 


It is possible for one employe of an elevator 
to be exempt under the law, another not exempt. 
The exemption is figured, not on the basis of the 
elevator or the business, but on the basis of the 
duties of the individual employe. Where some 
concerns are partly country elevators. partly 
feed mixing or grinding plants, flour milling, or 
retail stores, their position will become more in- 
volved and probably will have to be figured on 
the basis of duties of each employe. Nothing 
herein is to be considered official excepting 
insofar as we have directly quoted a federal 
ruling.—Grain & Feed DeaJers National Ass'n. 
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Application of Wage and Hour 
Law? 


Gran & Feed Journals: We hire two men 
the year around, making three with myself; and 
all we do here is to buy and sell grain and make 
our own commercial feeds. This grain is about 
all shipped out of the state. Will our place 
come under the wage and hour act?—R. V. 


Whalen, mgr. Wheatland Grain Co., Wheat- 
tand, Ind. 
Ans.: Being located and operating in an agri- 


cultural area of production the Wheatland Grain 
Co. is exempt from Sec. 6 on minimum wages 
and Sec. 7 on maximum weekly hours of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Sec. 3, forbidding 
employment of persons under 16 years of age, 
applies to the Wheatland Grain Co. 


The term “area of production’ in the Act is 
subject to definition by the Administrator; but 
it is safe to assume that the Administration will 
rule that a grain elevator surrounded by farms 
is in the area of production. 


Seems to Have Weakness for 
Burning Elevators 


Investigation of the fire which destroyed the 
Midwest Realty Co.’s elevator at Tripp, S. D., 
Aug. 6, 1938, at 2:58 A. M., has disclosed some 
interesting facts. 


The elevator was insured for $9,000 on the 
elevator, $1,100 on coal sheds not damaged, and 
$650 on an undamaged warehouse. The North- 
west Fire and Marine had $1,200 on an attached 
oil station. The loss on that was $299, and 
proof was taken for that amount but payment 
stopped on the draft. The loss on the elevator 
was total. 

The elevator had been leased to Furchner 
Eley. Co., and insurance on stock, amounting to 
$1,911 was paid to assured. 

Mr. Raymond T. Hirsch is practically the 
sole owner of the Midwest Realty Co., and on 
the night of the fire he was seen by the night 
watchman to enter the elevator, and the night 
watchman went down to investigate. When the 
watchman arrived, he threw his automobile 
lights through the window and saw Mr. Hirsch 
coming out of the elevator to the office. Mr. 
Hirsch had been in the elevator for some time 
but had not turned on the lights. Upon discov- 
ery, Mr. Hirsch walked to the other side of the 
office, turned on the lights, talked to the watch- 


man for a moment, turned off the lights and 
went out and got his car and drove away. 


Shortly thereafter the elevator burned. 


The assured had been served with notice that 
on Aug. 9 his day’s grace with the county would 


expire and that the elevator would be adver- 
tised for sale to cover about $2,000 of taxes. 
rhere was a mortgage on the property of 


about $4,000, and the assured stood to gain 
$4,000 1f he collected the entire amount of in- 
surance. 

The Fire Marshal’s Department investigated, 
and the first investigator was critical but Mr. 
Hirsch had been a Deputy Fire Marshal and 
Chief of the Fire Department and the Chief 
Deputy buried the first report and white-washed 
the case. Later this report was dug up, and 
eae was indicted on oa 18 before Judge 

. Puckett at Olivet, S. D., on the charge of 
arson and burning with intent ‘to defraud. 


Previous fires of Mr. Hirsch were at Lake 
Andes, S. D., Mar. 17, 1927, at 2:00 A. M. The 
taxes on that elevator were delinquent for three 
years at the time of the fire, and the elevator 
had not been occupied for some time. Assured 
collected $6,300. 


On June 27, 1928, the Hirsch Grain Co.’s 
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elevator at Tripp, S. D., burned at 2:00 A. M. 
Two A. M.'seems to be a favorite time. The 
Stock Companies paid $12,712 at that time. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Nov. i7 ,18. Ass’n of American Feed Con- 


trol Officials, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, 
DE: 
Dec. 3. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, Hotel 


Kansas Citian, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6, 7, 8. Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n of South 
Dakota, Mitchell, S. D. 

Jan. 24, 25, 26. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Towa, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Ia. 

Feb. 7, 8, 9. Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Devils Lake, N. D. 

Apr. 2, 3, 4, 5. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents of North America, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. : 

May 25. Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass’n, The Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 

June 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Ass’n, Fairmont Hot 


\merican Seed Trade 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Peanut buying by the government has been 
made possible by an allotment of $3,000,000 
to be expended thru the Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Peanut Ass’n, according to Roy Par- 
rish, pres. of the Ass’n. 


John C. Bennett Passes On 


John C, Bennett, Nashville grain broker for 
nearly 40 years, passed away at his home in 


Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 13, following four 
months’ illness. He was 67 years old. 
Mr. Bennett succeeded W. R. Cornelius as 


sec’y of the Nashville Grain Exchange in 1914, 
and had served continuously in that capacity 
for nearly 25 years. 

Surviving are his widow, 
sons, and a brother. 


a son, two grand- 


John C. Bennett, 


Nashville, Tenn., Deceased 
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Grain Speculation at Low Ebb 


Trading in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade so far during 1938 has shown 
the smallest volume on record since the govern- 
ment began collecting statistics on future trad- 
ing in 1921. ; 

Sales of all grain futures were about 6,000,- 
000,000 bus. during the first 8 months of 1938, 
against 12,000,000,000 bus. the corresponding 
months of 1937. During the crop year July 1 
1929, to July 1, 1930, sales of all wheat futures 
aggregated 16,599,000,000 bus., the largest on 
record compared with only 8,301,000,000 during 
the crop year ending July 1, 1938. 

The volume of future trading is directly re- 
lated to the world supply of wheat and the price 
level, as shown in the following table, the data 
for which are taken from the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture publications, the supply excluding 
Russia and China, and the figures 61, 62, 70, 
and 71 being 59.06 per cent of the government 
stated values for the years 1934-35 to 1937-38, 
to make present values fairly comparable to 
earlier years when the basis was the 100-cent 
gold dollar. The present level shown is the 
current price of the December future at Chi- 
cago, 65 and. 39 cents, the farm value being 15 
to 18 cents under the Chicago price, or 48 and 


29 cents per bushel, under the old 100-cent gold ; 


dollar. 

Volume of Average price 

trading per bushel 
(Sales World No. 2 hard winter, 
only) supply Chicago 
Crop (Million (Million As Gold 
year bus.) bus.) devalued Basis 

O22 28 a stereie 9,625 8,851 As 113 
1923-24...... 6,124 4,117 By isicy 106 
1924-25...... 16,587 3,850 Teas 139 
1925-26...... 15,869 3,980 Sods 161 
1926-27...... 10,620 4,196 stele 140 
1927-28...... 9,203 4,365 tiie 138 
1928-29...... 9,908 4,747 dieters 117 
1929-30...... 16,599 4,611 Braces 130 
1980=315. 50> 8,360 4,902 shade 84 
LOST OD. wiere 8,566 4,981 Sates 53 
ORB Baa a ome 9,093 4,925 ae 53 
1933-34...... 8,399 5,013 D avere 94 
T9S4S35irers5e1 6,798 4,738 102 61 
1935-36...... 7,272 4,584 104 62 
SWRI Bema 10,152 4,310 117 70 
AOS TH SSie st cits 8,30 4,413 118 ial 
Present level Sete 65 39 


the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“The tremendous volume of trading that was 
done during the crop year of 1929-30 was in a 
large measure due to the expectation that the 
price of wheat in the United States would ad- 
vance materially following the signing of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act on June 15, 1929. 
The act provided for a Federal Farm Board 
and a Stabilization Corporation which were sup- 
posed to do whatever was necessary, within the 
limits of the act, to bring about higher’ prices 
for farm products.” 

While fundamentally, therefore, the shrinkage 
in the volume of grain speculation, at the pres- 
ent time is due to the well known fact that the 
world’s present and prospective supply of wheat 
is very large, offering no inducement to the 
public to come into the market as buyers of 
futures, the other factor is lack of leadership. 
No large operators are active in the market 
now. 

Leadership is absent from the grain market 
for two reasons. First: It is mandatory on the 
grain commission merchant under the Com- 
modity Exchange Law and the rulings of the 
business conduct com’ite to require heavy mar- 
gins from buyers holding large long lines, 
whereas formerly the amount of margin was a 
matter between the customer and the broker. 
Also investors having large committments must 
report their holdings day by day to the govern- 
ment, whereas formerly no one but themselves 
and their broker could know the extent of their 
holdings or whether they were long or short. 


The second reason is the large share taken 
out of profits by the federal government in in- 
come taxes. A speculator having a surtax net 
income in one year as the result of his opera- 
uons, amounting for example to $1,000,000, 
would have to pay $641,000 in income tax; and 
the next year if his operation resulted in a loss 
of $500,000, instead of having a net profit of 
$500,000 on the operations of two years he 
would have a net loss on the whole operation 
of $141,000. If he made a large profit the gov- 
ernment would take most of it, but if he suf- 
fered a loss he would have to bear it himself. 

Besides the foregoing substantial reasons for 
the decline in grain speculation there is the 
deterrent of threatened price control by govern- 
ment which may upset the calculations of the 
unwary. speculator, besides government subsi- 
dies, government crop insurance, government 
loans and government acreage reduction, each 
presenting a new problem to the grain merchant. 
In the face of these difficulties a brokerage 
house soliciting large accounts would find it 
unwise to promise a prospective customer large 
profits from investment in grain futures. 

The volume of public speculation is largely 
one of psychology. When the public anticipates 
a rise in price it will enter the market in a big 
way, as in September, 1934, when the Com- 
modity Exchasge Administration reported one 
out of every 4,000 adults in the United States 
to be trading in wheat or corn futures. Such 
a state of mind could arise if the government 
announced a decision to place its hoarded gold 
in circulation, and speculation could become 
rampant over night. 


; From Abroad 


Italy’s wheat crop is estimated officially 
at 297,750,000 bus., against 287,000,000 bus. 
last year. 

Australia contemplates establishing two 
prices for wheat, a domestic and an export 
price, financed by a tax on flour. 

Finland has increased the percentage of 
domestic rye to be used in flour to 80 per 
cent from 40 per cent, effective Sept. 15. 

Argentina may grant subsidies to growers 
of wheat, corn and flaxseed under the law 
passed by the Senate authorizing minimum 
prices for the 1938-39 crops. 

Rank, Ltd. leading millers of Great 
Britain, recently contracted for 3,375,000 bus. 
wheat from France, it is said, and alleged to 
be for government account. 


Belgium—Purchase of 4,000 tons of wheat 
and an unspecified quantity of corn as re- 
serves was recommended late last month by 
the Belgian Food Com’ites to control supplies 
in case of war. 

Argentina.—Allocation of 19,787,000 pesos 
to the Grain Elevator Commission for the 
current year has been approved by the Ar- 
gentine government. Included in the allo- 


‘cation are 9,183,000 pesos for terminal ele- 


vators, 4,104,000 pesos for field installations, 
and 6,500,000 pesos for expropriations. The 
allocation for terminal elevators will be used 
to meet obligations maturing on elevators 
now under construction, according to the 
American Commercial Attache at Buenos 
Aires. : 

No elevators may be built or enlarged in 
Argentina without permission of the National 
Grain and Elevators Board, which declares 
many elevators have been built without au- 
thorization. Court proceedings will be taken 
against any firms building without permuis- 
sion. A list is now being compiled of all 
elevators. The Board is planning construc- 
tion of government owned elevators; and 
will probably discover that enterprising mer- 
chants have built elevators at the best grain 
stations many years before the law creating 
the Board was enacted. 
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Effect of Canadian Wheat 
Board Operations 


On Aug. 15, just as farmers’ marketings be- 
gan to reach harvest proportions, cash prices 
on the open market fell for the first time below 
minimum levels established by the Wheat Board. 
From that date forward the policy of the Board 
has become a major if not a dominating influ- 
ence on the movement of the Canadian crop. 
Offering higher prices than could be obtained 
in the open market, the Board has become al- 
most the sole buyer of farmers’ wheat and con- 
sequently has been in a position to determine 
in large measure, though not entirely, of course, 
its disposition. 

Marketing policy was laid down at the time 
of the price announcement when Mr. Euler 
declared that, notwithstanding the internal, ini- 
tial price of 80 cents, the Board will continue 
its work of encouraging the use of Canadian 
wheat “which will at all times be competitive 
on the world’s markets.” How this policy has 
actually been put into operation will not be 
known until the Board makes an accounting to 
Parliament. The only evidence available now 
is the course of prices, disappearance, and the 
observations of traders in the market. 

When the Board became active, on Aug. 15, 
the October future stood at 67% cents per 
bushel and the No. 1 northern, 10%4 cent pre- 
mium over the October, in store Fort William- 
Port | Arthur. As farm movement increased, 
premiums for leading grades of cash wheat fell 
away rapidly until by Sept. 7 the No. 1 north- 
ern was trading at the October price, although 
some of the lower grades were still substantially 
above their delivery bases. Meanwhile, in the 
same period the October future had declined by 
8% cents to close on Sept. 7 at 59 cents. Alto- 
gether No. 1 northern wheat lost over 18 cents 
per bushel from Aug. 15 to Sept. 7. 

The war scare then intervened, futures prices 
recovering nearly 10 cents per bushel and lead- 
ing grades of cash wheat holding at premiums 
above their delivery bases. Since the Munich 
settlement futures have declined almost to where 
they were in the first week of September. To- 
day, October 18, No. 1 northern closed at 1% 
cents better than its October delivery basis, No. 
2 northern at %4 cent better, No. 3 northern at 
3 cents better, No. 4 northern at 6 cents better 
and No. 1 garnet at its delivery basis. 


CANADIAN WHEAT MADE ATTRAC- 
TIVE ABROAD.—One thing can be said with 
certainty about the marketing policy of the 
Board and that is that, whatever the cost, Ca- 
nadian wheat has been put on an attractive basis 
to importers. From being the dearest wheat on 
world markets last season, because of its 
scarcity and the general scarcity of hard, high 
protein wheats, Manitobas have become available 
this year at prices comparable with Australian 
and Argentine varieties and, quality considered, 
pee eae Pie eee obtainable. 

ince Aug. 1, Canada has exported just over 
32,000,000 bus. of wheat and ee jneludee 
wheat shipped to the United States for milling- 
in-bond. For the first six weeks of the season, 
movement abroad was curtailed by the high pre- 
mium being demanded for leading grades but 
during the last five weeks the effects of falling 
prices in relation to competitive wheats may be 
clearly seen. For the week ending Sept. 16, total 
shipments abroad, according to Broomhall, were 
3,297,000 bus., for the week ending Sept. 23 were 
3,510,000 bus., for the week ending Sept. 30 were 
5,042,000 bus., for the week ending Oct. 7 were 
4,930,000 bus. and last week 3,060,000 bus. 
Broomhall, in his first estimate of importers’ 
requirements and surplus countries shipments, 
gave Canada a market for 144,000,000 bus. dur- 
ing the crop year, which would require weekly 
average shipments of less than 3,000,000 bus. 
In these first eleven weeks the average rate has 
been quite sufficient to meet this figure and, if 
the rate of the last few weeks is continued for 
any length of time, Broomhall’s estimate may 
quite well be exceeded.—James Richardson & 
Sons, 
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forms or improvements. 


) 


Trade 


[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


érade are urged to send It to the Journals for pub lication.] 


Low Feed Value of Hybrid Corn. 


Gruin & Feed Journals: A claim is being cir- 
culated among grain men and farmers that the 
hybrid corn has very low feed value, and will 
not produce the kind of pork that open pol- 
linated corn does, that it is deficient in vitamins, 
contains less than one-half the protein of ordi- 
nary corn and is lower in fat. 

Perhaps some of our Lowa friends can contro- 
vert this statement. What farmers we have 
talked to, and the information we gain from our 
own correspondence, give a general opinion 
that the Indiana hybrid will produce 7 to 12 
bus. to the acre more than open pollinated corn. 
If it does, then the farmer has made a profit 
on it, raising more corn to the acre—P. E. 
Goodrich, pres. Goodrich Bros. Co., Winchester, 
Ind. 


Diesel Power Keeps Costs Down 


Grain & Feed Journals: A 70 h.p. multiple- 
cylindered diesel engine has been the only power 
in my elevator since March, 1931, except for a 
3 h.p. motor on a small grain cleaner, and an- 
other on the truck dump. In operation this en- 
gine has pulled the elevator, a No. 30 Blue 
Streak hammer mill, and a half-ton horizontal 
mixer, and it gave so little trouble that I have 
recently traded it in on a larger, 100 h.p. en- 
gine of the same make. My power load has 
been increased by addition of other machinery, 
and by replacing the %-ton with a three-ton 
horizontal mixer. 

The last check-up on power costs with the 
old engine was madé with a 5,840 pound load 
of mixed ear corn and oats for grinding. This 
load was dumped in the pit, run thru the sheller, 
and then run over the cleaner to prepare it 
for grinding. Re-run into the grinding bin, 
the load was ground thru a 3/16ths inch screen 
in one hour and 15 minutes. The engine used 
41% gallons of No. 2 fuel oil @ 8c per gallon, 
or 36c, and about ™% pound of lubricating oil 
@ 4c, making a total of 40c for handling, 
shelling, cleaning, and grinding this 5,840 pound 
load. 

I have always figured roughly that my power 
costs with the diesel were about lc per 100 
pounds—F. M. Ackels, Hobbs Grain Co., 
Hobbs, Ind. 


Railroad Tonnaae and Revenue 


Declining 


Grain & Feed Journals: Some conception of 
the enormous growth of truck transportation 
can be obtained from the report of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, which shows from 1930 
to 1936 the Texas railroad tonnage declined 
from 86,295,225 to 65,978,974. 

The revenue from railroad tonnage in the 
same period fell from $204,371,667 to $139,122- 
396. Statistics will show that in the interval 
there were of course, short crops, but on the 
other hand importations of grain and other com- 
modities through the Texas ports would in a 
great measure overcome the short crops; and 
it will be noted that in the year 1936 Texas 
produced better than average crops, excepting 
of wheat. 

Truck tonnage from 1930 to 1936 inclusive 
increased from 450,537 to 7,474,090, while the 

- revenue from truck operation rose from $4,692,- 
335 to $13,990,029. While, of course, truck ton- 
nage and revenue is still much below and only 
a small percentage of the railway movement 
and revenue, it is most obvious that a continua- 


Ee 


tion of this rate of increase for the next five 
years will certainly give the trucks a larger 
portion of the business than the railroads enjoy. 

It is to be remembered that these computa- 
tions do not in any mariner take into account that 
tonnage hauled or revenue received from the 
itinerant truck peddler, as these compilations 
are made only from, common and contract car- 
riers. 

It is patent the only solution for this problem 
is discontinue the subsidy given Motor Trans- 
portation in the form of unpaid for use of high- 
ways.—G. E. Blewett, Sec’y Texas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Ass'n, Fort Worth Tex. 


Application of Shipment 
on Contract 


Majority and minority opinions were ren- 
dered in an arbitration before the arbitration 
conrvite of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass'n involving shipment of two cars of corn 
from Logan, Ia., to Chicago to apply on a con- 
tract made thru the Taylor Grain Co. of Omaha. 


MAJORITY DECISION 


One car of corn was purehased Oct. 1 and the 
other Oct. 2, 1937. The contract price for both 
cars was 8144c for natural No. 2 yellow corn, 
delivered Chicago rate, Chicago weights and 
grades, shipment to be made within three days, 
with provision that if corn graded No. 3 yellow 
it would apply at 8c per bushel discount. 

Both cars, C&NW car No. 124428 and C&@NW 
car No. 189176, were shipped from Logan, Ia., 
Oct. 5 and applied by the defendant on contract 
of Oct. 1 and 2, respectively. Car No. 124428 
was shipped one day after contract time of 
shipment had expired while car No. 139176 was 
shipped within contract time. 

The cars arrived in Chicago on Saturday, Oct. 
9, and were placed on the inspection track early 
next day (Sunday). The Illinois State Grain In- 
spection Department inspected the cars and de- 
livered samples to the exchange floor Monday 
for account of the Midwest Grain Co., the con- 
signee. The Midwest Grain Co. was not known 
to the inspection department, altho the plaintiff 
had given the department prior notice that sam- 
ples were to be delivered to the plaintiff, so the 
cars were placed on the ‘‘Unclaimed List.’’ This 
fact was not discovered by the plaintiff until 
after the close of the market Monday, Oct. 11, 
too late to be handled that day. Oct. 12 was a 
holiday, so nothing was done until Oct. 13, 


On state inspection car No. 124428 was No. 4 
yellow, 53-lb. test, 19% moisture and 3% dam- 
aged, while car No. 139176 was No. 4 yellow, 53- 
lb. test, 18% moisture and 2.5% damaged. 


On Oct. 13 plaintiff notified defendant, thru 
Broker Taylor, of the grades and also that plain- 
tiff’s customer has cancelled contract on which 
car No, 124428 had been applied because of hav- 
ing been shipped too late, but that Plaintiff 
would accept it at 20e discount, which included 
penalty for late shipment and discount because 
of grading No. 4 yellow. Plaintiff also notified 
defendant that car No. 139176 would be applied 
on contract at Te per bushel discount because of 
grading No. 4 yellow. 


The defendant replied, thru Broker Taylor, 
accepting the 20e discount on car No. 124428 and 
requesting Federal appeal on car No. 139176, ap- 
parently, not then accepting the Te discount. In 
a later message the defendant, thru Broker Tay- 
lor, requested Federal appeal on both cars, Oct 
14 plaintiff informed defendant that car No. 
124428 on Federal appeal was sample grade, ac- 
count heating, and that grade of No. 4 yellow 
was confirmed on car No. 139176. Plaintiff also 
advised that their customer demanded an addi- 
tional discount of 4c per bushel on car No. 124428 
because of grade being lowered. Defendant re- 
plied that they considered discounts settled yes- 
terday (Oct. 13), meaning 20c on car No. 124428 
basis No. 4 yellow. - 


Evidence shows that plaintiff went ahead and 
rendered account sales on basis of 24ec and Te 
discounts, requesting that the defendant settle 
accordingly, 


During correspondence which followed - 
fendant claimed that the discounts So es 
sive and also raised the point that plaintiff was 


obliged to accept car No. 124428 on contract be- 
cause the plaintiff did not reject it immediately 
after receiving notice that it was billed one day 
too late. This information was given the plain- 
tiff thru Broker Taylor Oct. 8, according to 
statement of the latter in letter of April 5, 1938. 
In addition to that, the plaintiff received the 
pill of lading covering car No. 124428 on Oct. 9 
and knew then, of course, that the car was 
shipped one day after the contract time of ship- 
ment had expired. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the dis- 
counts o£ 11¢c on ear No. 124428 and 7c on car No. 
139176, applied by the plaintiff because of grades, 
are fair and reflect the market difference be- 
tween grade of corn bought by the plaintiff and 
the grades furnished by the defendant. 

It is, also, the opinion of the committee that 
the failure of the plaintiff to reject car No. 
124428 on receipt of notice that it was shipped 
one day too late does not obligate plaintiff to 
accept the corn at contract price, because cus- 
tom proyides that the buyer can cancel, extend 
time of shipment or buy in for account of the 
seller. Besides, the market records show that 
corn prices had already declined decidedly by 
Oct. 8 and 9, and if the plaintiff had any inten- 
tion of canceling it could have been done then 
at great advantage to the plaintiff. From the 
evidence it appears to the committee that plain- 
tiff asked for a penalty for late shipment only 
when plaintiff's customer asked for it, having 
no intention otherwise if the late shipment was 
agreeable to plaintiff's customer. In the opinion 
of the committee, the defendant knowingly took 
on an important obligation by tendering a ship- 
ment that was billed one day too late and should 
stand the resulting consequences. 

The defendant claims that disposition of the 
ears after arrival in Chicago was delayed by 
negligence of the plaintiff, causing the corn to 
get out of condition. To this the committee 
cannot subscribe, as the evidence shows that 
ear No. 124428 was heating when first sampled 
by the Board of Trade Sampling Department. 
Besides, the confusion incident to disposing of 
the cars was entirely the fault of the defendant 
in consigning them to the Midwest Grain Co., 
and not to the plaintiff. 


Therefore, it is the decison of the committee 
that the plaintiff is entitled to lle discount be- 
cause of grade, 13c penalty because of late ship- 
ment and $4.70 demurrage on car No. 124428 and 
Te discount because of grade and $4.70 demur- 
rage on No. 139176, and the defendant is hereby 
directed to accept same in settlement, as fol- 
lows: 


Car No. 124428—1,376:44 bu. @ 24ce........ $330.43 
Demurrame 65s oa is ce aoc ele sc ee See 4.70 
Car No. 1389176—1,401:34 bu. @ Te........ 98.11 
DEMULTAZO 6s o's. den Shang os eos eR RE ae ene 4.70 

POta] «<6 sia martes eeorestenes hot Eee $437.94 


The costs of this arbitration case are as- 

sessed against the defendant. 
Cc. A. Baldwin, Wichita, Kans., Chairman. 
G. A. Aylsworth, Kansas City, Mo. 
August 10, 1938. 
MINORITY OPINION 

After going over papers in arbitration case 
No. 1388, my opinion is as follows: 

Evidence furnished by defendant, letter dated 
April 5, 1938, from Taylor Grain Company to the 
defendant, is rather conclusive that the plain- 
tiffs were advised on Oct. 8 that car of corn 
No. 124428 was not shipped within specified time 
as per contract. Rule No. 7—Incomplete Ship- 
ment—Buyer's duty notify seller at once of their 
decision to cancel or buy. Buyer did not notify 
seller until Oct. 18, therefore car should apply 
on contract with no discount account of not 
shipped within contract time. 


Defendant did not have the two cars of corn 
billed so that plaintiff was notified of their ar- 
rival, therefore plaintiff is not responsible for 
delay in handling at Chicago, any loss due to de- 
terioration in quality, or demurrage charges ac- 
cruing is chargeable to the defendant. 


Apparently discount applied on car No. 139176 

is per bushel is in line with market quota- 
S. 

Plaintiffs claim that they were not obligated 
to accept corn on contract lower than No. 3 
grade, in my opinion is not correct. See plain- 
tiff's contract specified certain discount if No. 3 
grade, also states “lower grades will be applied 
on contract at market difference on day of in- 
spection, unless otherwise agreed, except that 
we reserve the right to refuse any grain grad- 
ing on grade.’’ -Plaintiff wired defendant that 
car No, 124428 sample grade was being applied at 
certain discount, they did not exercise their 
right to refuse account of no grade. 

Both cars of corn graded No. 4 yellow on 
original inspection. Plaintiff wired defendant 20c 
discount on car No. 124428 and 7c on No. 139176, 
therefore plaintiff was discounting car No. 124428 
an additional 13c account not applying on sale, 
after Federal appeal car was applied at 24c dis- 
count. Instead of 24e discount the account sales 
should be lle discount. This would make— 
Overdraft on car No. 124498.....:....... - $228.61 
Overdraft on car" No, 1851 76se. 9) eee ee 106.45 


ISS at Eee 
C. A. Davis, Cedar ‘Raplas Ta. 
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i Cost of Running an Elevator 


{ Prof. B. A. Wallace, extension agronomist 
in marketing at Ohio University, Columbus, 
O., keeps in close touch with about 150 Ohio 
farmers elevators, and from their annual state- 
ments he compiles average cost records. These 
cost averages make a fine yardstick against 
which any country elevator can measure its 
own operations, and find whether it is within 
the limits of the average, or whether it is 
paring its margins dangerously close to the line 
that differentiates between profit and loss. 

Prof. Wallace emphasizes particularly that 
the percentages given are not percentages of 
sales. His figures are worked down to per- 
centages of each expense dollar. In effect he 
shows the percentage relationship of each fac- 
tor of expense to the total expense during the 
years covered by his report. 


Percentage which each Item is of Total Expense 
Data each year from about 50 Companies. 


Item 1937-38 1986-37 1932-33 
LESS yYaR ee SR Re eee ee ee 51.0 50.7 46.9 
BOWIE Wire vet seann oc cceGvors tyoacs ties Toe 8.6 9.2 
IROSHUSEEY KOS) Red idirocuaeeeer rnin 4.3 4,7 4.7 
ENO GS ames ais oeters Shak ot Neo 5.6 3.2 4.8 
Supplies and Repairs.... 4.4 5.6 5.0 
IN GIVEGCISIN Se yeiersrees cicie stiches 15) 1.4 Ff 
Postage and Telegrams.. 1.0 1.0 WG) 
Anpit and. egal is ic. aon. ta 1.0 ave 
BISINES Ce Seite aver chs teenie, svereve reins 5.8 5.9 2.8 
Office Supplies .......... 1.9 1.9 2.2 
UMUCT ES Gmiecrt sc erke ine oe « 1.6 aE 4.0 
DEPRECIATION "oem oni xcesieen 9.0 9.5 12.3 
IBAGEIIODUSD Miia uc cise set a 2.6 asail 4.3 
Miscellaneous ............ 3.0 £9 1.4 


IN ANOTHER TABLE Prof. Wallace fig- 
ures out the expense per dollar of sales, this, 
of course, covering only the elevator expenses, 
and not the original cost of the merchandise 
and its transportation. These figures again 
demonstrate there is some merit in size, and a 
good deal of merit in doing a volume of busi- 
ness, because the greater the volume, the 
lower the cost of doing business. 

Cents of Total Expense per Dollar of Sales 
Companies with Volume 1937-38 1936-37 


AIRS Ati es Web GS CULL eS en EPS ics IO 12.6¢ 12.7¢ 
Da $75,000) to.$150; 000. cat tie ee ee 8.8¢ 8.1¢ 
Bees DOLOOOS tO, $225,000) saan es crue « 7.8¢ 7.3¢ 
ME Overy 200 00s cuca 5 onus -rckane 6.5¢ 4.8¢ 


It may be noted that in all but one instance, 
expenses per dollar of sales in 1937-38 were 
higher than in 1936-37. Prof. Wallace at- 
tributes this to two factors, an increase in labor 
expense and a 15 per cent decline in dollar 
sales. He adds that the tonnage of grain and 
merchandise handled did not decline so much as 
did the volume in terms of dollars. 

IN A THIRD TABLE Prof. Wallace gives 
a quick picture of the grain business in Ohio 
over a period of years by figuring the aver- 
age volume of business done by the 150 ele- 
vators of all volume classes with which he 
comes in contact, and by figuring the number 
of cents per dollar of business that all coim- 
panies averaged in their expense accounts. 

Volume of Business and Expense Ratio 


Average 

Volume Expense 
Year per Company Ratio 
TGP Se es 5. ced coe en OTR EPORS OS Oa $170,000 7.6¢ 
TOBY ws Bikes nee ee Te 108,000 10.9¢ 
MOD 2 en ee oaecie rls olabaveseate 83,000 12.8¢ 
OS Reece rereiie re = ware ecie lees 102,000 10.8¢ 
OS OMe ee eae og Cor aah e es © 176,000 (E3e 
Nis Oe ea fancted Be cccna vostede oa users 248,000 6.1¢ 
a eae Latch coke fedovene. eidyelev Ne tere 208,000 7.8¢ 


A fact Prof. Wallace points out in this con- 
nection is that volume always gives the larger 
company an advantage. In years when a low 
volume of business is handled generally, the 
ratio of expense to sales is lowest for the large 
volume company, and in years when volume 
of business done.is high for all companies, the 
lowest. costs per dollar of expense are still 
enjoyed by the large volume companies. 


When presenting these figures to a meeting 
of grain and feed dealers recently at Delphos, 
O., W. W. Cummings, sec’y, Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n, Columbus, remarked: 
“Tt is our thought that some grain dealers do 
business on margins which cannot possibly 


cover their costs. While individual conditions 
may warrant a change in some of the figures, 
the figures may show in some instances where 
individual grain dealers have made errors in 
figuring their operative costs.” ’ 

Regardless of speculative profits and losses, 
which cannot be figured fairly in any record of 
prohts and losses growing out of normal busi- 
ness operations, the costs of doing business 
should be figured in the margins taken on both 
grain and merchandise. Using speculative prof- 
its to offset losses in normal business opera- 
tions caused by taking too low margins, is only 
another way of kidding ourselves, and natural 
economic law has a way of catching up with 
the fellow who kids himself. 

An honest service earns and is entitled to 
fair recompense quite aside from speculative 
risks or opportunities with which the service 
may be associated. 


The Wheat Situation 


By Givpert Guster, Statistician Millers 
National Federation 


Revisions of crop estimates have continued 
mainly upward, with prospects that world pro- 
duction excluding Russia and China will be 
about 4,330 million bushels, or some 300 million 
bushels over the previous high record. The 
total supply probably will be about 4,970 million 
bushels, or nearly 600 million bushels over last 
year and close to the previous peak in 1933-34. 

World consumption estimates range from 
about 3,830 million bushels to about 3,900 mil- 
lion bushels, with carryover forecasts ranging 
from 1,070 to 1,175 million bushels. 

World exports thus far have been substan- 
tially larger than last year, in spite of mate- 
rially increased supplies available in Europe. 
Estimates of probable exports range mostly 
from 540 to 550 million bushels, while theoreti- 
cal surpluses available for supplying the import 
needs are near one billion bushels. 

Price changes in the next month or two prob- 
ably will be determined mainly by crop news. 
A material upturn appears unlikely in the ab- 
sence of a winter wheat crop scare or serious 
deterioration in the southern hemisphere, or 
both. On the other hand, materially lower 
prices in this period appear unlikely even if no 
crop scare occurs. 


Renewal date of 57-corn loans has been 
extended by the A.A.A. from Nov. 1 to Novy. 
ily, 
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Washington News 


Beans will be purchased by the F.S.C.C. 
until June 30 from growers or dealers where 
surplus conditions exist and are congesting 
regular trade channels. 


Cotton loans reported by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation thru Oct. 13, aggregated 
$43,560,785.81 on 939,593 bales of cotton. The 
loans average 8.91 cents per pound. 


Corn and corn products of the 1937 crop 
will be purchased bv the F.S.C.C. under a 
new surplus removal program. Corn millers 
have been invited to submit offers to take 
whole corn in exchange for products, for 
distribution to relief agencies. 


Closing Price No Indicator of 
Trend 


A newspaper story to the effect that when 
the price of the wheat future on the Board of 
Trade closes with a range the trend is down 
when the last quotation is the lower, and the 
trend is up when the last quotation is the 
higher of the two, is branded as misleading 
by the head of the Board of Trade quotations 
department, C. J. Chronister. 


R. I. Mansfield, chairman of the market 
report comite of the Board of Trade, says: 

“A range in the opening and closing of the 
markets is almost inevitable because of the oc- 
currence of a number of transactions in dif- 
ferent parts of the pit at the same moment. 


“The quotations reporters send out this 
range of price precisely in the order in which 
the trades are seen. Therefore, if the range 
appears on the tickers as from high to low 
it does not mean the market trend is lower. 
If the range is from low to high it does not 
mean the trend of the market is higher. 


“In other words, the range of opening and 
closing prices means nothing, so far as the 
Board of Trade is concerned, except that it 
is the order in which the trades were observed 
by trained reporters.” . 


According to one who has observed the 
opening and close for over 40 years no atten- 
tion need be paid to the low of the opening 
range nor the first figure of the close, as in 
forecasting the trend next day, among other 
factors, the high opening and the last figure of 
the close are employed. For example, if the 
market opens at 14 to 3% and closes that same 
day at 54 to 3%, the opening is taken as % 
and the close as 34, equivalent to 3 as the open- 
ing and 6 as the close. 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for December 
delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 
Wheat 
Option Oct. . Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct; Oct, Oct 
i Low 13 14 15 17 18 19 20 21 22 24 25 
Chica coms. steers srs ates 61% 65% 651% 65% 64% 643% 64% 655% 66% 66 6554 65% 
Winnipeg 564% 60% 60% 61 60% 59% 60 60% 61% 60% 60 59% 
Liverpool* g 65% 67% 67% 68 68 661% 67 664%, 66% 67% 67% 65% 
FERS aS MOTT yn etree aie 81% 57% 61% 61% 61% 61 60% 61% 62 62% 62% 62% 62% 
Minneapolis’ sinaoshiascm aac 8914 62% 661% 6644 6634 65% 655% 6614 67% 68 67% 671% 67% 
Daa tiie eee eaten ses» DEH. 5T 574% 57% 57 56% 57% 575 583% 58% 573, 58% 
Milwaukee! “aacneatts. some 84 61% 65%, 65% 65% 64% 643% 65 65% 66% 66 6656.) sae 
Corn 
Chien wowecs sec eee pees 638% 4354 4414 44% 441%6 4414 438% 4454 46 463, 4654 46%, 465% 
Kansas City ..........00. 595% 415% 4214 42 42 413% 41% 42%, 43% 438% 48% 44 43% 
Milwaukee 6x,-seenth. cua 63. 4334 4434 4456 4456 4414 43% 445% 461% 463%, 46% 46% .... 
Oats 
Chicamomacn tt reradink ne 284, 23 25° 25% 25 25 2456 24% 25% 25% 2Yy 2% wy 
ainiecaes one 3614 25% 21% 27% 27% 27% 27% 2% 27% 27% 27% 27% Be 
Minneapolis ...---s.+.+-- 25% 20% 2914 2934 29%, 22% 21% 22% 225% 2916 221% 935% 23% 
theres tle G rcs devon cere at 28% 2314 25% 25% 25 25 2454 24% 25% 2514 25% 25Y 
Rye 
OiicaeG ea eee ee 56 39% 4334 48 4314 4256 421, 425% 4316 435% 43 42% 43% 
Atteneapelet (hee one 45% 34% 387% 37% 37% 37% 37% 37% 38% 38% 37% 37% 37% 
WARKIDER sis. ci crue ete 5544 37 «425 4196 «43% 40% 40% 40% 415% 41% 41° 40 40% 
ELIA: Oise ane saa . 39 41% 414% 414% 414% 41% 414% 414% 41% 41% 414% 414 
Barley 
Minneapolis ...........+- 39% 30% 32% 321% 321% 31% 31% 31% 32% 32% 381% 381% 31% 
WV UIT SEs ove. ates y rreite tne 493, 334% 365 36% 36% 36% 36 35% 36 35% 355% 35% 35% 
Soybeans 
WMI CAS Osos wus ee ore cutaer dds 851% 6814 721% 71% 69% 68% 68} 70 72% 74% 74 735, 72% 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


ip ee ee 

Ames, Ia.—Corn on some farms will yield 80-90 
pus. per acre.—Frye Grain Co. 

Goldendale, Wash.—Alfalfa hay in the Klicki- 
tat valley is practically all in the stack ready 
for baling. The yield, 30,000 tons, is the largest 
in the history of the county.—F. K. H. 

Regina, Sask., Oct. 7.—J. C. Taggart, provin- 
cial minister of agriculture, made an unofficial 
estimate that Saskatchewan farmers this year 
had lost approximately 50,000,000 bus. of wheat 
from rust and grasshoppers. 


Winchester, Ind., Oct. 22.—Farmers are com- 
plaining almost to the man that wheat sown 
this fall has not started growing. Little rain 
we had early in the week didn’t seem to do 
much good and it might be nature is going to 
eome in to help the government in cutting 
production of winter wheat next year. Haven't 
seen a field that looked like it was any kind of 
a stand. Black, loamy ground doesn’t seem to 
have sprouted at all. Hilly, thin ground seems 
to have sprouted better than the richer soils.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein of 1,319 
cars of wheat tested by the Kansas inspection 
department at Kansas City during September 
was 13.24%, and 1,182 cars tested by Missouri 
averaged 12.95%. For the first quarter of the 
current crop year the Kansas department reports 
an average of 13.14% protein on 18,483 cars 
tested, against 13.08% on 21,678 cars in the first 
three months of the previous crop year, while the 
Missouri department shows an average of 12.74% 
of 18,058 cars tested July through September, 
as compared with 12.71% on 18,187 cars in the 
first quarter a year ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 22.—The dryness of 
the soil in the flax areas of the northwestern 
states is causing quite a bit of apprehension as 
freeze-up time is not far distant. North Da- 
kota and western Minnesota are badly in need 
of good soaking rains. The official records show 
that the precipitation for September in the 
northwestern states was as follows: Minne- 
sota, 128% of normal; South Dakota, 140%; 
North Dakota, 35%, and Montana, 60%. October 
has been dry except for some scattered light 
precipitation in North Dakota. Fall plowing 
operations are being seriously retarded and it is 
all important that the ground receive this mois- 
ture before it freezes for the winter.—Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co, 


Winchester, Ind., Oct. 15.—Farmers are still 
sowing wheat and it looks as tho we would have 
the largest acreage of wheat and rye we have 
had in a long time, also an immense acreage of 
Soybeans. Combines are busy in the soybean 
fields; it is the most beautiful crop we have ever 
seen harvested, it is coming in in nice shape; 
if we have the same weather in the next week 
we have been having, 95% of them will be 
threshed and in the farmers’ bins, and they are 
putting away quite a few of them. We hear of 
as high as 38 bus. to the acre, and as low as 
20; in our opinion, this part of Indiana will pro- 
duce an average of 25 to 28 bus. to the acre. It 
is the best grain money crop the farmers have 
had this year. Corn is not as good as we ex- 
pected 60 days ago, but there will be enough of 
it.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 


Springfield, Ill., Oct. 19.—While fair and warm 
weather has been most favorable for maturing 
and harvest of corn and soybeans, it has been 
much too dry and warm in many areas for win- 
ter grains and pastures; because of dryness, 
plowing has fallen behind in areas. Corn is 
now practically all safe from frost, and is ex- 
ceptionally well dried out; cribbing and mechan- 
ical picking is becoming general; much of the 
corn is showing good quality and yield. Winter 
wheat is nearly all sown; while some is up 4 
inches or higher, because of continued dry 
weather considerable has been slow in germi- 
nating and in localities stands are spotted to 
poor, particularly in the south. Combining and 
threshing of soybeans is becoming general; in 
areas of the south it is nearing completion. 
Pastures are still mostly good in the north, and 
alfalfa and clover generally.—E. W. Holcomb, 
U. S. Dept. of Agri. 


Cowpea Condition in Leading 
States 


The Crop Estimating Board of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports the condition 
in per cent of the cowpea crop in leading states 
as follows: 


COWPEAS 

-——Condition Oct. 1— 

Average 
1927-36 1937 1938 
New Jersey cnccls-cupseie 86 90 91 
12 rabacodaichoieh oa goncaceoul me 75 81 
ORION Sect Brecoctepiereietenict te 77 80 81 
hahha ag eoqahoucas 4 70 82 86 
TUGMOUS Ss cecsnts ce veincessuers atte lets 68 (ex. 82 
IM SSO UU vse pusieveie eis cenercnenet 67 69 72 
TATISAIS Aa cine. eye creteroreretere) = 62 69 80 
Delawareliarcewwc ett 76 90 85 
Mizhawenesley ainrmoce or aen or 75 87 88 
Wathoun liials ess cssctotelseete aletn tone 72 84 75 
Wiest: VirBinia) . once. are (i) 85 87 
INOPt a Cavolinicins tater 72 73 60 
South) Carolina mayest 63 61 50 
(GiNongssiteh mn Me Ron Seeks GC a 65 62 56 
PALO TLC Ae chica. wiaeusttoret earnest: 75 qGk 76 
Kentucky 74 80 86 
Tennessee 70 74 72 
Alabama 66 66 60 
IMITSSIS SHOT IOs aie spererecanetsnarens 65 72 64 
AY KONG'S) ip iialeis osetia 64 76 68 
DLOwisianar wes acacia te 68 70 65 
OWAWOMaer nec meres ereienens 62 66 72 
ERAS: pent capers neue heroerste. 6/8 66 70 71 
United” States suites. bn ADt( 70 66 


Condition and Production of 


Minor Crops 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 10—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports the yield per 
acre in bushels, and production in thousands of 
bushels (i. e., 000 omitted) of buckwheat, flax- 
seed, and grain sorghums; yield per acre in 
pounds and production in thousands of 100- 
pound bags of dry edible beans; and production 
of thousands of bushels of soybeans, as follows: 


BUCKWHEAT 
7——Yield per acre—~, —— Production —_, 
Indi- Indi- 
Aver- cated Aver- cated 
age Octid; age Oct. 1, 
State 1927-36 1937 1938 1927-36 1937 1938 
Me. 18.3 15.0 19.0 216 165 190 
INGLY L738 17.0 17.5 2,670 2,448 2,468 
Pa. 18.0 17.5 17.0 2,818 2,295 2,448 
Ohio 17.2 15.5 16.5 407 248 264 
Ind. 13.9 13.0 14.0 222 156 168 
Til. 14.5 14.0 14.5 110 42 44 
Mich. 11.5 13.5 14.5 292 202 203 
Wis. 11.4 10.0 13.0 203 150 143 
Minn Ori 10.5 13.0 420 158 208 
Iowa 12.4 11.0 13.5 92 66 54 
N. Dak. 6.8 11.0 7.0 121 66 28 
Si Dak 6-0 7.0 6.0 110 35 18 
Md. 19.2 19.5 20.0 121 98 100 
Va. 12.9 13.5 13.5 182 189 176 
Wea 25 17.5 17.0 380 298 289 
Sex@s 14.2 13.0 15.0 62 52 60 
Tenn 12.4 13.5 13.5 25 27 27 
i. S: 16-9 15.9 16.4 8569 6,777 6,997 
FLAXSEED 
Mich 9.3 8.0 9.0 59 64 81 
Wis 10.9 10.5 10.5 72 42 63 
Minn 8.0 9.0 10.0 5,572 4,077 4,480 
lowa 8.6 11.5 12.0 162 92 120 
Mo. 4.3 4.0 5.0 14 20 15 
N. Dak. 4.8 5.0 4.5 4,896 1,48 1,503 
S. Dak. 4.5 4.3 8.0 1,720 228 440 
Kans. 5.8 5.8 7.2 240 331 446 
Mont. 4.7 3.0 5.0 796 30 180 
Calif. 16.5 19.0 660 608 
Op AFCO) 7.5 8.0 18,751 6,974 17,986 
GRAIN SORGHUMS 
Mo. 11.4 16.0 15.0 1,822 4,800 4,125 
Nebr. 11.0 9.5 14.0 629 1,748 6,132 
Kans. 11.6 9.0 12.0 14,463 12,380 18,084 
Ark. 9.2 11.0 9.5 635 880 589 
Okla. 9.2 10.0 10.5 18,490 18,810 13,776 
Tex. 13.8 16.0 15.5 49,458 52,8386 54,777 
Colo. 8.4 6.5 9.5 1,909 dy621 8,676 
N. Mex. 11.2 12.0 11.0 38,3812 4,500 4,334 
Ariz. 26.2 28.5 30.0 898) Wd 2 15350: 
Calif 28.4 28.0 31.0 2,842 4,060 4,495 
U.S. 12.4 13.2 13.7 89,331 97,097 111,278 
BEANS (Dry Edible) 
Nava 736 800 800 907 1,264 1,264 
Mich 653 940 940 8,784 4,559 4,738 
Nebr. 631 1,000 1,000 70 220 220 
Mont. 1,043 1,200 1,300 295 276 221 
Idaho 1,214 1,880 1,870 1,404 1,932 1,493 
Wyo. 1,021 1,100 950 325 649 428 
Colo. 316 320 350 1,107 781 = =1,015 


N. Mex. 335 350 310 530 612 487 
Calif. 1,114 1,391 1,197 3,479 6,369 


U.S. 699.3 843.4 12,053 15,839 14,262 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


Heppner, Ore.—Practically every warehouse in 
Morrow County is full of wheat for the first 
time since 1929, according to Cornett Green, 
manager of Interior Warehouse Corporation,.— 
Ieee Vel 

Ames, Ia.—Elevators around here are all be- 
ginning to take in government corn, and with 
new corn almost ready to move too, they are 
quite busy. No time for repairs or building now. 
—Frye Grain Co. 

Kennewick, Wash.—From 60 to 70 per cent of 
the wheat grown in the Kennewick district has 
already been sold, according to Alfred Amon, 
grain buyer. The remainder of the crop is held 
for speculation. The warehouses of the coun- 
try are bulging and many growers have stored 
their grain at home.—F. K. H. 


Omaha, Neb.—Large quantities of corn billed 
to Omaha elevators to be held for action by 
the C. C. C., are arriving at the Omaha Grain 
Exchange from farmers who had borrowed 50c¢ 
a bu. on it and are now delivering it under 
terms of their contracts. Practically all of the 
sealed corn is coming from Iowa points. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts in this market 
from Aug. 1, to Oct. 20, this year, amount to 
60,303,000 bus. and fall only short of 200,000 bus. 
received for the first five months of the 1937 
crop season. Wheat receipts alone this crop 
reached 33,788.000 bus., as against 17,090,000 bus, 
a year ago. Total amount shipped this crop to 
Oct. 20 amounts to 34,113,000 bus., last year 
21,540,000 bus.—F. G. C. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 1.—Sailings of vessels car- 
rying grain loaded at Houston for foreign ports 
during September were: the Harcalo, to Ant- 
werp/Rotterdam, carrying 216,000 bus. wheat, 
25,356.04 bus. corn and 57,000 bus. kafir: the 
Idarwald, for Hamburg, with 76,500 bus. wheat. 
During the like month in 1937, no shipments in 
either were made. Total shipped since July 1, 
in bushels, is: wheat, 3,739,538.27; corn, 25,356.04; 
kafir, 262,351.33; barley, 48,356.22, with none 
shipped during same period in 1937.—L. P. 
Claussen, chief grain inspector Port of Houston. 

New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain for September, 1938, as compared to 1937, 
in bushels, the 19387 report shown in parenthe- 


ses, are as follows: Receipts, wheat, 883,534 
(428,527); corn, 462,929 (456,693); oats, 72,200 
(52,800); rye, 1,700 (246,227); barley, 

(307,699) flaxseed, (374,625); millfeed, 30 
tons (30 tons). Shipments, wheat, 905,000 
(1,736,000); corn, 218,000 (94,000); oats, 3,000 
( ); rye, (148,000); barley, 

(821,000); clover seed, (2,042); millfeed, 


62 tons ( ).—Dept. of Information and Sta- 
tistics, New York Produce Exchange. 

: Winchester, Ind., Oct. 22.—Some corn is be- 
ing marketed and the earlier corn is drying out 
in good shape. We have heard of corn as low 
as 14% moisture, grading No. 2, highest we 
have heard of it is 20%. It is believed by farmers 
we have talked to that late corn will not be as 
solid and there will be some corn that will have 
to be artificially dried. We had one car of new 
corn in this week with 19% moisture, that was 
getting hot and had to be put over the drier. 
Had another car that graded No. 3, rest of the 
cars have graded No. 4. Little wheat moving, 


but it is mighty hard to sell —Goodrich B 
\ : ros. 
Co., P. E. Goodrich, pres. 2, 


Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 20.—Canadian wheat in 
Store for the week ending Oct. 14, 1938, in- 
creased 6,028,459 bus., compared with the pre- 
vious week and increased 98,174,795 bus. when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1987. 
The amount in store was reported as 171,440,563 
bus., compared with 165,412,104 bus. for the pre- 
ceding week and 73,265,768 bus. for the week 
ending Oct. 15, 1937. Wheat receipts in the 
Prairie Provinces for the week ending Oct. 14 
1938, amounted to 13,450,417 bus., a decrease of 
7,486,156 bus. over the preceding week when 
20,936,573 bus. were marketed. During the cor- 
responding week a year ago the receipts were 
3,339,873 bus. Marketings in the three Paririe 
Provinces for the eleven weeks from Aug. 1 
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19388, to Oct. 14, 1938, as compared with the same 
period in 1987 were as follows, figures within 
brackets being those for 1987: Manitoba 37,532,- 
463 (28,964,473); Saskatchewan 76,308,186 (15,- 
666,661); Alberta 78,598,588 (28,070,164) bus. For 
the eleven weeks ending Oct. 14, 1938, and the 
same period in 19387, 192,439,237 and 72,701,298 
bus. respectively were received from the farms. 
—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Fort William,- Ont., Oct. 13.—Export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat during September 
were more than double those for the preceding 
month and almost double those for September 
a year ago. The totals are 14,772,398 bus. for 
September, as compared with 6,888,604 bus. for 
August and 7,622,642 bus. a year ago. To over- 
seas destinations only 13,798,398 bus. were 
shipped in September and 20,677,078 bus. in the 
first two months of the crop year, aS compared 
with 7,169,263 bus. in September and 13,558,130 
bus. in the first two months of last crop year. 
Export clearances of over 4% million bus. dur- 
ing the first week of October and reports of 
large sales for future shipment, confirmed, to 
a large extent, by chartering of vessel space, 
indicate the October and November export 
movement will be much larger than during Sep- 
tember.—E. Ursell, statistician, Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Duluth, Minn.—Receipts of grain in this mar- 
ket, which have been running comparatively 
heavy since the start of this year’s crop move- 
ment, have given unmistakable signs of taper- 
ing, off by a noticeable drop in the daily ar- 
rivals. It may be the result of present low 
prices, which cause farmers to hold back their 
grain and add a further weight to force values 
lower. Elevators are holding considerable wheat 
on which farmers have taken government loans. 
For a time it looked as if the liberal marketing 
and arrivals, if continued at the rapid pace set 
early in the season, would lead to congestion as 
regards storage space, but this fear has dis- 
appeared with the present diminished receipts 
and steady moderate out shipping movement, 
especially by boats. Present grain stocks total 
29,000,000 bus. Total elevator capacity, 47,000,000 
bus. A fairly broad demand exists for spring 
wheat from mills, but generally draggy market 
for durum wheat. Occasional choice cars are 
taken for milling purposes at top price level.— 
INC ROR 


Interior Elevator and Mill Stocks 


Washington, Oct. 24.—Wheat stocks in country 
elevators and mills on Oct. 1 are reported by the 
Dept. of Agriculture as follows in millions of 
bushels: 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
Country mills and elevators 175 15be.. ale 103 


VLSI] Omnis cities cre wialetelnie i «).ci0/9 il alah 82 73 
(On SiO Bommoenaa ame od 407 326. 226 268 
AIR GUaL eee tert seal ole roheaong overeieweelic 723 592 422 444 


*Government figures. 


Bismarck, N. D.—Gov. William Langer 
has authorized North Dakota’s state elevator 
to pay 65c per bushel for all No. 1 amber 
durum milling wheat offered in carlots by 
North Dakota residents. 


Grain Storage Receipts 


A written receipt is indispensible to grain 
dealers who store grain for farmers. This 
receipt records the amount, kind, and 
grade of grain, and sets forth terms of 
storage as follows: 

“Stored grain will be purchased at ...... 
per bushel under the Chicago..... bomemo6 
future, settlement to be made on or before 
FO CBA CO LO POO OKEIIOT ; Tee weet which 
date the grain described herein will be con- 
sidered sold. 

“Storage must be paid for at the rate of 
for. the first’ 2... 0. days, and at 
per bushel per 
(month, day) thereafter until sold, this 
charge to include fire insurance. Deteriora- 
tion and shrinkage at owner’s risk.” 

Grain Storage Receipt book contains 75 
originals of goldenrod bond paper, 75 
duplicates of manila, 3 sheets of carbon, 
and heavy, pearl-grey pressboard covers. 
Shipping weight, 1 lb. Order Form 15SR. 
Price 95c each, or 3 books for $2.50, plus 
postage. 
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The Grain Exchange Institute 


The Assn’ of Grain Commission Merchants 
of Chicago has had a comprehensive course of 
study of grain and its marketing prepared by 
Deane W. Malott, associate professor of busi- 
ness in the graduate school of business admin- 
istration of Harvard University. More than 
fifty men actively identified with grain mar- 
keting have aided Professor Malott in develop- 
ing the details of the course, many of whom 
will take part as lecturers and technical ad- 
visers in the class room work. A special com- 
mittee, comprising James M. R. Glaser, chair- 
man; Ralph H. Brown; Robert H. Gardner, 
Mark W. Pickell, and Charles M. Walker, 
will guide the work of the Institute. 


: The text material and lectures will cover the 
fellowing range: 

Grain Production, Supply, and Distribution. 

World production and distribution of wheat by 
classes, 

Effect of rainfall and climate on wheat pro- 
duction and quality. 

An outlined study of plant diseases, insects, 
and weather. 

Harvest periods and crop movement periods 
over the world. 

Compilation and interpretation of crop reports. 

Similar studies of other grains. 


The Cash Grain Markets. 


A. Marketing of grain at country points. 

The movement of grain from the producer 
thru the local country elevator, with a study of 
the local market problems, this study to include 
freight rates and shipping privileges, local han- 
dling charges, country handling, cleaning, grad- 
ing, ‘‘to arrive bids,” “‘consignments,”’ ‘‘destina- 
tion weights and grades,’’ “financing of country 
elevators by commission firms,’’ ‘‘country eleva- 
tor hedging.’”’ 

B. Terminal handling of grain. 

The organization and functions and workings 
of the terminal market weighing bureau. 

The organization and functions of terminal 
market inspection buros. 

A study of the work of the sampling bureau. 

A detailed study of terminal elevator opera- 
tion. 

The movement of grain into consumption. 

The movement of grain into foreign com- 
merce. 


The Milling Processing of Grain. 
The Futures Market. 


The origin and development of futures trad- 
ing: organization of the futures market. 
Hedging—the purposes. methods, and objec- 
tives in hedging are studied in detail. 
Spreading—a study of the inter-relationship 
of grains, futures in the same grain, and in the 
various markets. 
Speculation—basis for, 
services it performs. 


risks, functions, and 


The Mechanics of Floor and Office Procedure. 
The Organized Grain Exchanges. 


A brief history of the organization and growth 
of the grain exchanges, their services and 
facilities. 

The Chicago Board of Trade rules and regula- 
tions and the Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion. 


Price Factors. 

The function of price, the law of Supply and 
Demand, the law of price relativity, the ‘‘nat- 
ural’ price, the function of trader. 

Market news and statistics. 

Classes will start Nov. 3 and end with the 
last of March, in Room 300, Board of Trade 
building, Chicago, convening at 3 p.m. and 
being dismissed at 5 p. m. 

Certificates of graduation will be given to 
students, with prizes to ranking students, after 
examinations. 


Anyone may enroll for the course of study. 
subject to approval by the Institute, a nominal 
charge of $10 being made for the first year’s 
course, paid either by the student or his em- 
ployer. Registration of students is being con- 
ducted in Room 858, Board of Trade building. 


A. W. Mansfield, pres. of the Ass’n of Grain 
Commission Merchants, says of the Institute: 
“This course of study should be particularly in- 
teresting to students, to traders and to solicitors 
who desire additional understanding of the grain 
market, as well as to those in the various offices 
who are ambitious of becoming solicitors, heads 
of various departments ‘or the traders of the 


future on the floor. The New York Stock Ex- 
change requires satisfactory completion of a 
similar course of study before even allowing a 
man to become a solicitor.” 


Grasshopper Crop Will be 
Frost Bitten 


This dry warm weather which we have been 
experiencing all fall has hatched millions of 
grasshopper eggs, and the cold weather soon to 
come will undoubtedly kill these newly hatched 
grasshoppers. The grasshopper infestation out- 
look for next spring is better from this point 
of view, but the problem has yet to be solved 
how to spread poison bait on idle and unoccu- 
pied lands as otherwise farmers reportedly are 
refusing to spread bait next spring on their cul- 
tivated fields because of migrations of grass- 
hoppers from the uncultivated and unpoisoned 
fields into the growing crops. Many acres of 
flaxseed were destroyed by grasshoppers this 
year.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Grain Exports Increase 


Exports of corn and wheat increased sharply, 
and imports of all grains decreased during the 
July-August period this year compared with 
the corresponding 2 months last year, accord- 
ing to the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 

The grain export record shows (with com- 
parative figures for July-August, 1937, in paren- 
theses): Barley, 3,576,000 bus. (2,336,000); 
buckwheat, 20,000 bus. (1,000) ; corn, 28,338,000 
bus. (67,000) ; malt, 32,000 bus. (52,000) ; oats 
and oat meal, 1,975,000 bus. (875,000) ; rice, 
174,000 bus. (1,324,000) ; wheat, 24,262,000 bus. 
(10,618,000) ; soybeans, 2,704,000 Ibs. (1,060,- 
000). 

Imports were: Barley, less than 500 bus. 
(580,000) ; barley malt, 14,806,000 Ibs. (65,579,- 
000) ; corn, 19,000 bus. (26,930,000) ; oats, less 
than 500 bus. (3,000) ; rice, 9,204,000 Ibs. (35,- 
857,000) ; wheat, including flour, 134,000 bus. 
(2,157,000); soybeans, 10,000 Ibs. (26,000). 


Live Stock Show Next Month 


Heading the schedule of events on Chicago’s 
fall calendar is the International Live Stock Ex- 
position and Horse Show, which will be held 
Noy. 26 to Dec. 3. 

Since a majority of the herds and flocks that 
are exhibited at the Chicago exposition have 
been prize winners at county and state fairs and 
sectional expositions, held earlier in the year 
throughout this country and Canada, the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show has long stood as a 
court of last resort, where winning animals are 
accorded the highest honor that the show ring 
can bestow. 

The exposition will be held in the new Inter- 
national Amphitheatre at the east entrance to 
the Chicago Stock Yards which was built to 
meet the special needs of the show. 

This year will mark the 20th anniversary of 
the International Grain and Hay Show, a de- 
partment of the live stock exposition. The 
grain show is the largest competitive exhibition 
of its kind in the world, and farmers from nearly 
every state in the Union and province of Canada 
are expected to take part. 

According to B. H. Heide, the show’s secre- 
tary-manager, the advance entry of both live 
stock and grains is the largest in its history, 
and plans are being made to receive approxi- 
mately 14,000 head of live stock. 


The first decision upholding a flour buyer 
in a suit against a miller to recover process- 
ing taxes was rendered recently in the U. S. 
District Court at Wichita, Kan., in Cream 
of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, Minn.,  v. 
Moundridge Milling Co.. Moundridge, Kan. 
The milling company will appeal. 
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Soya Beans Gaining Prominent Place in Grain Trade 


Grading of New Soybeans at 
Chicago 


New soybeans are of top quality. Nearly all 
are of natural odor, sound, and-dry. The few 
that have fallen below No. 2 in grade have 
graded down principally on foreign material. 
Chicago supervisors declare the quality of the 
crop has never been better. 

The official opening of the new soybean season 
on Oct. 1 has been followed with increasingly 
heavy receipts at the Chicago market. 

The week ending Oct. 8 brought in 207 cars, 
all of yellow varieties, of which 114 graded No. 
2: 72 graded No. 3; 18 graded No. 4, and only 
3 graded Sample. 

The week ending Oct. 15 saw the arrival of 
737 cars, 1 of them grading No. 1; 472 grading 
No. 2; 221 No. 3; 35 No. 4, and only 8 grading 
Sample. During this week 21 truckloads also 
were received, 1 of these grading No. 1; 10 No. 
2; 7 No. 3; 2 No. 4, and 1 Sample. ] 

The week ending Oct. 22 saw soybean receipts 
really swing into high, with the arrival of 1,138 
carloads, and 115 truckloads. Of the carloads, 
765 graded No. 2; 328 graded No. 3; 35 graded 
No. 4; and 10 graded Sample. Of the truck- 
loads, 65 graded No. 2; 29 graded No. 3; 13 
graded No. 4, and 8 graded Sample. 

Top days in the receipts of soybeans were 
Oct. 17, 18, and 20, when 232 cars, 262 cars, 
and 229 cars, respectively, were received. 


Technical Study of Soybeans 
By ScientiFic GRouP 


A review of the literature on soybeans has 
been prepared by the Soybean Nutritional Re- 
search Council, which was organized a year ago 
with Dr. J. W. Hayward, Minneapolis, as chair- 
man. 

The review cites scientific developments of 
recent years pertaining especially to the nutri- 
tive aspects of soybeans and soybean oilmeal as 
a feed for animals. 

The purpose of the Council, a group of scien- 
tific men, is the dissemination of existing scien- 
tific knowledge on the subject and to encourage 
additional research. Other members of the 
Council besides Dr. Hayward include: Dr. J. E. 
Hunter, Peoria, Illinois; Dr. H. E. Robinson, 
Chicago; Dr. K. J. Seulke, Decatur, Illinois ; 
Mr. Lyman Peck, Fort Wayne, Indiana; and 
Mr. Lamar Kishlar, St. Louis, Missouri. All 
are affiliated with large industrial organizations 
interested in soybeans, but their work is that of 
an independent study group. 

The soybean waited some five thousand years 
before coming to America where it has made 
a permanent place for itself in American agri- 
culture and commerce on the basis of merit 
alone. 

From a modest beginning, the soybean proc- 
essing industry has grown until the soybean 
production in this country reached a peak for 
the crop year of 1935-36 when some 44,378,000 
bus. were harvested. More than one-half of 
this production was processed. The current 
crop, it is stated, is expected to exceed that 
record year. 

“When one realizes that the industry pro- 
duced only 21,000 tons of soybean oilmeal for 
the crop year 1928-29, it is obvious that a prod- 
uct must have merit to increase in volume thirty 
times during years when all feedstuffs were 
cheap and plentiful,’ the Council comments. 

In breaking down the component parts of the 
product as a feed, the study says that soybean 
oilmeal has long been recognized as a valuable 
feed for livestock. 

“Soybean oilmeal is desirable because of its 
protein of high biological value, its fat content, 
its impressive list of carbohydrate materials, its 
inorganic constituents, its vitamin content, and 
its content of phosphatides and enzymes,” 


Volume of Futures Trading 


in Soybeans 


The soybean crop year begins October 1. It 
was October 5, 1936, that trading in soybean 
futures opened officially on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. After the opening flurry had cooled, 
succeeding months found soybean futures mov- 
ing in a thin market. 

Board of Trade members and _ processors 
waited, confident that trading in soybean futures, 
in the course of time, would grow and develop 
a real hedging market. This fall their con- 
fidence is being justified. The monthly volume 
of trades is growing. Here is the record, by 
months in thousands of bushels (i. e., 000 omit- 
ted) since trading started: 

VOLUME OF TRADING IN SOYBEAN 
FUTURES 


(In Thousands of Bus., i. e., 000 omitted) 
1938 1937 193 


Month 9 6 
SAMUALY Steve cstetdee 15199 2,586 rae 
MOEDPUaALYy cicero is 597 1,332 
Marche. fe tan 938 1,139 
ATTATO To) cia acte Sire 1,695 1,763 
May 2s. sae ewe 1,899 1,405 
GUUTLG Facer ette. cleo erates 799 2,850 
JULY pases sae ek we 970 1,995 
AURUST ms eens 1,378 3,399 ‘ 
September ....... 1,246 2,346 Wea 
OGtObEr | oe ewes Sines 3,936 2,279 
November .......- 3,151 4,734 
December ....... 1,416 4,825 

MOtAals stance es *10,221 27,318 11,838 

*Total for 9 months. 

Soybean futures suddenly whipped into a 


whirlwind of activity in the middle of October 
of the current year, when early beans started to 
market in volume. Oct. 14, 15, 17, and 18 were 
four of the biggest days the soybean futures 
market has known, when the trading volume 
went to 474,000; 534,000; 705,000, and 519,000 
bushels, respectively. 

On two days in September no soybean futures 
trades were made. But on every day in October 
the volume was healthy and the first 19 days 
of the month rang up a total futures volume of 
4,248,000 bushels, which was almost as much 
as the entire volume of soybean futures trading 
in the two best preceding months, November 
and December of 1936. 


Soybeans Yield Oil and Meal 


Soybean processors have only two primary 
interests in soybeans. One is meal, and the 
other is oil. These two products the processor 
is striving constantly to improve. 

Altho neither oil nor protein is given direct 
consideration in the grading factors listed in 
the soybean standards, both are given considera- 
tion by the large processor in his buying habits, 
a consideration that often goes beyond the ac- 
cepted fact that higher grades usually contain 
more oil and protein. This is the reason for 
the premium preference given yellow varieties. 
Yellow varieties of soybeans yield the most oil 
and protein with least waste. 

The mixed storage system of grading Man- 
churian commercial yellow soybeans, as used by 
the South Manchurian Railway, considers oil 
content in a manner, by allowing 15 points for 
lustre. The Manchurian system allows 15 points 
for lustre, 15 points for shape and size, 10 points 
for the weight of one sho (a volume measure 
holding about three pounds), 25 points for low 
moisture content, 30 points for purity. Yellow 
beans credited with 90 to 100 points are graded 
Special Class; 80 to 90 points, First Class; 70 
to 80 points, Second Class. 

Manchurian export beans are usually about 
18% oil, 8.5% moisture, 40% protein, 28% 
nitrogen free extract, and 5.5% ash. American 
yellow soybeans analyze about the same, ex- 
cept that they usually run a little higher in 
moisture content. 

Depending upon the domestic market for 
vegetable oils, and lately soybeans have been 
making great strides in some divisions of the 


edible field, the oil in the beans will return to 
the processor as much or more than the meal. 
For this reason major processors with labora- 
tories will check the oil content of the beans 
they buy from time to time. A common labora- 
tory method is to extract the oil from a freshly 
ground sample with petroleum ether, then re- 
grind the sample and make a second extraction. 

Both the oil and the meal from soybeans must 
compete with other vegetable oils and high 
protein meals on both the domestic and the 
world markets, and the prices at which these 
products will move into consumption measures 
the prices a processor can pay for beans and 
come out with a profit. 


Soybean Crushings and 
Oil Prices 


Soybean crushings have kept pace with soy- 
bean production, and with no exceptions execpt 
the depression years 1932-34, each year since 
1926-27 has seen an increase in the volume of 
beans crushed and the volume of oil produced. 

In 1926-27 American soybean processors 
crushed 335,000 bushels of soybeans. They 
crushed 558,000 bushels in 1927-28 season end- 
ing June 30; 883,000 in 1928-29; 1,666,000 in 
1929-30; 4,069,000 in 1930-31; 4,726,000 in 
1931-32; 3,469,000 in 1932-33; 3,054,000 in 
1933-34; 9,105,000 in 1934-35; and 25,181,000 
in 1935-36. During the calendar year 1937 
crushings totalled 21,706,967 bushels, and in the 
first six months of 1938 they were 15,768,034, 
started well on the way to passing any previous 
figure. 

Figures for a period of years shows that soy- 
bean meal production averages 80% of the 
crushings. 

Production of crude soybean oil followed the 
crushings. The 1926-27 crushings produced 
2,659,000 pounds of oil. By 1929-30 this had 
risen to 7,285,000 pounds. The 1931-32 season 
saw oil production jump to 39,945,000 pounds; 
1934-35 saw another sharp increase to 78,123,000 
pounds, and the record soybean production year 
of 1935 was followed by a season when crush- 
ers produced 208,964,000 pounds of oil. The 
calendar year 1937 showed production of 194,- 
411,398 pounds of oil, and the 145,032,858 pounds 
produced in the first six months of 1938 gave 
promise of another peak year. 

Soybean meal prices have followed other vege- 
table protein concentrates like cottonseed meal, 
and linseed meal, on a protein content basis. 
This is natural since about 90% of the meal 
produced must go into livestock and poultry 
feeding. The oil too is competitive with im- 
ported and other domestic vegetable oils in the 
edible foods industry, and in the manufacture of 
articles that have need for vegetable oils, tho 
in some fields it shows distinct advantages over 
its competition. Price, however, as in the case 
of meal, necessarily follows its competition. 

Crude soybean oil brought an average of 9.1¢ 
per pound in tank cars at midwest mills in 
1929-30. But this price lasted a comparatively 
short time. _By 1931-32 this average dropped to 
3.4c. Then it began to rise again. The 1934-35 
season saw an average price of 7.8c per pound, 
and February of 1937, following the short crop 
year of 1936, brought midwest mills a tank car 
price average of 9.9c per pound. Since then 
the price has slid off again to around the 
Xe and 7c levels, but soybean oil continues to 
edge into industry in increasing quantity, par- 
ticularly in the oleo-margarine division of the 
pe tae field. 

e United States still imports soybean oil, 
14,249,000 pounds of it in 1935, 7,187,051 in 
1936 ; 29,752,024 in 1937, compared with exports 
of only 4,111,000; 3,935,835 and 5,747,680, re- 
spectively. _Domestic soybean oil is protected 
with a tariff of 3%4c per pound “but not less 
than 45% ad valorem.” yet high oil prices such 
as followed the 1936 short crop encourage for- 
eign oils to jump over the tariff wall. 
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Dies Heads Soybean Processors 


Edward J. Dies, Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Soybean Processors Ass’n 
at the anual meeting of the ass’n in the Union 
League Club, Chicago, Oct. 13. He succeeds 
E. F. Johnson, of St. Louis. Mr. Dies has 
served the ass’n as public relations director, and 
as executive sec’y, for the last three years. 

W. H. Eastman, Milwaukee, was elected vice- 
president and chairman of the Executive Board. 
Earl W. Myers, Clinton, Ia., and W. G. Dick- 
inson, Chicago, were re-elected sec’y, and treas- 
urer, respectively, 

In the one day of their meeting, members of 
the ass’n’s 22 companies listened to technical 
reports from their com’ites on soybean rates, on 


‘ oils, on meals, and on soybean processing prob- 


lems. 

Com’ite reports credited the growing popu- 
larity of soybean meal as an ingredient in, or 
a supplement to, livestock and poultry feeds, 
with having caused a continued increase in the 
growing and marketing of soybeans. 


Soybean Production Still 
Growinig 


Twenty-five states raise soybeans in statistic- 
ally significant quantities, but only six of these 
states are considered commercially important 
in the soya bean trade. These six states pro- 
duce soybeans for commerce, and sell the beans 
thru marketing channels familiar to the grain 
trade, for processing into oil and meal. The 
six states are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and North Carolina, all Corn Belt 
states, except for North Carolina. 

In these six states production of soybeans has 
jumped by leaps and bounds showing an increase 
almost every year since soybeans entered 
American trade. The increase in production is 
shown by the following table: 

SOYBEAN PRODUCTION 
In thousand bushels (000 omitted). 


Average 

1928-32 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938* 
Ohio 486 408 2,604 2,092 3,249 4,680 
Ind. 2,088 2,560 6,970 3,948 5,797 6,462 
iii. 5,088 10,298 24,012 17,216 22,800 24,574 
Iowa 691 1,884 6,600 2,488 4,236 5,724 
Mo. 1,060 878 889 245 486 594 
Nee 3,080 2,400 1,282 1,475 1,560 1,650 
Six 
States 12,393 18,428 42,357 27,459 38,128 43,684 


*Indicated Oct. 1. 

These six states account for the big share of 
commercial production in this country, altho 
soybeans are also produced in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas. The average total produc- 
tion of soybeans in the twenty-five states for 
the five year period 1928-32, was 12,491,000 
bushels; total production in 1934 was 21,939,- 
000. In 1935 it was 44,378,000; in 1936, 29,983,- 
000; in 1937, 40,997,000. It is notable that the 
1938 estimated production for the six major soy- 
bean states alone (43,684,000 bus.) nearly 
equals the soybean production of the entire coun- 
try in 1935. The year 1935 established a peak in 
soybean production, but the year 1938 prom- 
ises to make another new high. 

While some increases in the yield per acre 
of soybeans have been noted in major soybean 
producing states from time to time (i. e., the 
average yield per acre for 22 states in 1934 was 
15.3 bus., in 1935 it was 16.7 bus.), it is obvious 
that such phenomenal increases in production as 
have occurred in the last few years must come 
from increases in the acreage devoted to the 
crop in states already well tilled. Ohio in 1934 
sowed 24,000 acres of soybeans and enjoyed a 
jump to 44,000 acres the following year; In- 
diana went from 160,000 acres to 347,000; Illi- 
nois from 542,000 to 1,213,000; Iowa from 
157,000 to 400,000; Missouri from 117,000 to 
123,000; North Carolina from 84,000 to 88,000. 

The increase in acreage in the spring of 1935 
in major producing states was phenomenal, but 


less indicative of the real growth in soybean 
acreage and production than figures spread over 
a greater period of time. The average acreage 
for 1928-32 gave Ohio 32,000 acres, Indiana 125,- 
000, Illinois 328,000; Iowa 45,000; Missouri 
93,000; North Carolina 95,000. The 1936 acre- 
age for the same states, respectively, were 
135,000; 282,000; 1,076,000; 191,000; 49,000; 
and 118,000. The total acreage devoted to soy- 
beans (for beans) in the 25 states included in 
the United States statistics increased from 875,- 
000 acres average in the five year period, 1928- 
32, to 2,113,000 acres in 1936, and the 1936 fig- 
ures show a slight drop from the 2,697,000 acres 
planted for beans in 1935. The 1935 production 
of 44,378,000 bushels was harvested from 2,- 
697,000 of the 3,111,000 total acres planted to 
soybeans. 

What crops are pushed aside to make room 
for this tremendous increase in soybeans? The 
answer lies in the acreage figures in Illinois, 
which is the key state of the soybean industry. 
In 1928 Illinois farmers planted 186,000 acres 
to soybeans for beans; in 1937 they planted 
1,140,000 acres to soybeans for the same pur- 
pose, an increase of nearly 1,000,000 acres in 
10 years. Corn grown for grain in Illinois also 
increased in this period, from 8,345,000 acres in 
1928 to 8,941,000 acres in 1937, so corn did not 
lose acreage to soybeans. Oats acreage, how- 
ever, dropped from 4,489,000 acres in 1928 to 
3,565,000 in 1937, decreasing nearly 1,000,000 
acres; and barley dropped from 624,000 acres 
to 135,000 acres. 

Statistics on oats in every one of the five 
Corn Belt states that have increased their acre- 
ages of soybeans show similar losses in oats 
acreages. So the big swing in farm grain pro- 
duction in the Corn Belt continues away from 
oats, and to soybeans. 


Yields of Soybeans 


“Good corn ground is good for soybeans. Soil 
capable of producing 80 bushels of corn should, 
with equally good care, produce 40 bushels of 
beans. Fields in the 40 bushel class in corn 
production should show a yield under the same 
conditions of 18 to 20 bushels of beans .. . 
On wet, poorly drained fields beans will... 
exceed 50% of the corn production for the 
same field . . . and will endure more conditions 
accompanying poor drainage than any of our 
farm crops. Also, they are not easily damaged 
by frost, nor are they subject to damage by 
chinch bugs, cut worms, or wire worms.’—G. 
G. Mcllroy, before American Soybean Ass’n, 
September, 1938. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
yield per acre figure on soybeans for the aver- 
age of the period, 1924-32, is 13 bushels; for 
1935 (a peak production year), 16.5; for 
1936, 14. 

The average national yield of corn per acre 
for the period 1923-32 was 25.4 bushels; for 
1935, 24 bushels; for 1936, 16.5 bushels. 


Production of Soybeans by 
Countries 


While soybean production has been growing 
by leaps and bounds in this country, other coun- 
tries that appreciated the value of the “wonder 
bean” long before this country have shown com- 
paratively little change in their production of 
this commodity, other than the natural seasonal 
variations in yield. 

In 1925 the United States produced 4,875,000 
bushels, while Manchuria produced 126,103,000 ; 
Chosen, 23,609,000; Japan, 17,106,000, and Neth- 
erland India, 4,038,000. 

The figures for 1930 give United States 13,- 
471,000 bushels; Manchuria, 196,944,000; Cho- 
sen, 22,989,000; Japan, 14,381,000; Netherland 
India, 4,692,000. 

The 1935 figures give United States 44,378,- 
000; Manchuria, 141,793,000; Chosen, 22,401,- 
000; Japan, 10,717,000; Netherland India, 
7,448,000. 
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Soybean Grading Standards 


In response to a demand from the growing 
soybean industry, federal standards for soybean 
grades were promulgated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1933, and placed under 
the supervision of the Hay, Feed & Seed 
Division. These grades were revised, effective 
Sept. 3, 1935, a little more than a year before 
futures trading in this commodity was started 


.on the Chicago Board of Trade. The revised 


standards divide soybeans into five classes, ac- 
cording to color. Each class may be made up 
of a single variety or of several varieties of 
the same or a similar color. Variations in size 
and shape have no bearing on the class desig- 
nation. The classes are: 


Yellow Soybeans: Includes all yellow soybeans 
of the Mammoth Yellow, Illini, Manchu, A.K., 
Hollybrook, and Haberlandt, and all other va- 
rieties of a similar color and may contain not 
more than 5 per cent of ‘soybeans of other 
classes. A slight tinge of green or olive green 
on the beans does not affect their classification 
as Yellow Soybeans. 


Green Soybeans: Includes all green-colored 
soybeans of the Morse, Tokio, Guelph, and all 
other varieties of a similar color, and may con- 
tain not more than 5 per cent of soybeans of 
other classes and may be slightly yellow tinged. 


Brown Soybeans: Includes all light-brown and 
dark-brown soybeans of the Virginia, Mam- 
moth Brown, Early Brown, and Biloxi, and all 
other varieties of a solid brown color and may 
contain not more than 5 per cent of soybeans 
of other classes. ; 

Black Soybeans: Includes all black soybeans 
of the Wilson, Peking, Wisconsin Black, Tar- 
heel Black, and Laredo, and all other varieties 
of a solid black color and may contain not more 
than 5 per cent of soybeans of other classes. 


Mixed Soybeans: Includes the Black Hyebrow 
variety and any mixture of soybeans not pro- 
vided for in classes previously named. 

The grade requirements that apply to each of 
the previously named classes are as follows: 


GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR:SOYBEANS 
7~Maximum limits of 


a 


e 2 af 

3 on Re a 

art =) n COR cae mmm 
Condition, general appear- 2 ¥ Sh One cone 
ance and minimum test © & ag 683 3a 
weight per bushel. An OM oreo 
Ret Pe Pctwrcueac 


No. 1 shall be ‘cool, of 
natural oder, well 
sereened, and of good 
natural color’ (56 lbs.) 15-0" GF 1b lor 6 


No. 2 shall be cool and of 

natural odor and may 

be slightly stained or 

mottled (54 lbs.)........ 15:0 10:0 3:0 2.0) 370 


No. 3 shall be cool and of 
natural odor and may 
be stained or mottled ‘ 
22S. ie ereciieeetcure 16.5 20.0 5.0 4.0 6.0 


No. 4 shall be cool and 
may be badly stained or 
mottled and may be 
slightly frosted or im- 
mature: (50 Ibs.) =... 18.0 30.0 8.0 6.0 5.0 


Sample shall be soybeans which do not comply 
with the requirements of any of the above 
grades or which have any commercially objec- 
tionable foreign odor or are sour, heating, hot, 
moldy, infested with live weevils or other in- 
sects injurious to stored soybeans, or are of 
otherwise distinctly low quality. 


1The maximum limits here given for “‘Other 
classes” shall not apply to the grading of ‘“‘Mixed 
Soybeans.”’ 

*Instructions for use of the Brown-Duvel 
moisture tester in making a moisture test on 
soybeans read: ‘Use 100 grams of soybeans and 
150 cubic centimeters of oil, and extinguish the 
flame when the thermometer registers 175 de- 
grees C.’—(U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1375). 

American inspection departments commonly 
use the Tag-Heppenstall electric moisture tester 
for testing the moisture of soybeans, using the 
conversion charts supplied by the manufacturers 
to make the readings conform with the readings 
by the water oven method employed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to establish the 
moisture standards. 

Federal licenses are issued soybean inspectors 
by the Hay, Feed & Seed Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The method gen- 


erally employed is for the Division to make 
an agreement with the local organization that 
hires the inspectors, then train and license the 
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inspectors. Thus, at Decatur, Ind., the Division 
has an agreement with the Decatur Chamber of 
Commerce, and has licensed W. S. Gladfelter 
to inspect soybeans, and he is authorized to issue 
federal inspection receipts. 

From the federal government standpoint there 
is nothing compulsory about the inspection of 
soybeans. But Missouri and Illinois have state 
laws requiring the inspection of soybeans in 
carloads in cities of a given size, and classifying 
soybeans as grain. In Illinois the Hay, Feed & 
Seed Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has an agreement with the Illinois De- 
partment of Agriculture whereby federal licensed 
grain inspectors employed by the state are also 
federal licensed to inspect soybeans, and are 
authorized to issue joint federal-state inspection 
certificates. 

Fees for inspection of soybeans are 50c 
higher than for the inspection of grain. This 50c 
per inspection is tacked onto the regular inspec- 
tion charges of the inspecting agency. It is 
turned over to the Hay, Feed & Seed Division 
as recompense for its supervisory service, and 
for the envelopes, stationery, and numbered cer- 
tificate forms it supplies to the inspection de- 
partments. Inspectors send a copy of every 
soybean inspection certificate filled out, to the 
Hay, Feed & Seed Division, where it is kept 
on file, and account for every numbered form. 

In Chicago, where inspection fees for grain 
are $1 per car, inspection fees for soybeans are 
$1.50 per car. Federal licensed soybean inspec- 
tors in Illinois, issuing joint federal-state cer- 
tificates of inspection, are located at Blooming- 
ton, Cairo, Chicago, East St. Louis, Kankakee, 
Peoria, Sheldon, Springfield, and Taylorville. 
Federal licensed soybean inspectors in Missouri 
are located at Kansas City, Sikeston, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph. 

In Indiana soybean inspectors are located at 
Decatur, Evansville, Indianapolis, and Lafay- 
ette; in Iowa, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Clin- 
ton, and Des Moines; in New York, Albany, 
Buffalo and New York City; in North Caro- 
lina, Elizabeth City, and Raleigh; in Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, Circleville, Columbus, Mansfield, Spring- 
field, and Toledo; in Tennessee, Memphis and 
Nashville. 

Federal licensed soybean inspectors are also 
located at Mobile, Ala.; Sacramento and San 
Francisco, Cal.; Atlanta, Ga.; Louisville, Ky. ; 
New Orleans, La.; Baltimore, Md.; Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 
and Milwaukee, Wis. 

Soybean Inspection Appeal Service 

A feature of soybean inspection appeal service 
is that the sample must be drawn by a federal 
licensed sampler. In Chicago this sampling 
service on appeals is performed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade Sampling Department. 

The fact that soybean appeal inspections were 
handled by the Hay, Feed & Seed Division, 
instead of the Grain Supervision Service, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture used to 
worry some of the grain dealers concerned with 
the handling of soybeans. But the Division easily 
worked out the problem. 

All inspection points in the six major soybean 
producing states are within a night’s mail serv- 
ice from either Chicago, Kansas City or Wash- 
ington, D. C. So two or more soybean inspec- 
tion supervisors were located in offices of the 
Hay, Feed & Seed Division at these points, and 
licensed to handle appeals. 

By this system appeal samples reached these 
offices the morning after the appeals were made. 
Recognizing that speed is the essence of things 
in the grain business, the supervisors run these 
samples first thing in the morning, and notify 
the appeal applicants of the results at once by 
telegraph at the expense of the Division. The 
regular appeal certificate follows the wire by 
mail. If a grade is sustained there is a charge 
of $2 for the appeal inspection, if it is not sus- 
tained there is no charge. 

Supervising soybean inspectors are J. E. Barr, 
in the Buro of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. F. Welch, 568 Federal Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal.; A. D. Harlan, 521 
New P. O. Building, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. 


Whiteside, 1101 New P. O. Building, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. R. Crispin, 1513 Genesee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Each, of course, has one or more 
assistants also licensed to handle appeals. 


Soybean Meal and Cake 
Imports 


As soybean production and processing has 
grown in this country, imports of soybean cake 
and meal have dropped. In fiscal 1928-29 
United States imported a total of 76,366 tons 
from Japan, Kwantung, Germany, and~ other 
countries, the “other countries” accounting for 
less than 3,000 tons. In the 1929-30 season these 
imports increased to 78,620 tons, and China was 
added to the list of countries from which we 
were importing these products. Then imports 
started to drop off in varying degrees. In 
1935-36 we imported only 18,277 tons, all of 
this coming from the Orient. In 1936-37 we im- 
ported 55,700 tons again, but in the first 9 
months of the 1937-38 season imports totalled 
only 13,300 tons. 

Imports of soybean oil have similarly dropped. 
In 1917-18 we brought in 336,825,000 pounds 
of soybean oil, a peak never touched before, nor 
again, in the course of the records. However, 
imports of this vegetable oil consistently ran 
from 13,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds annually 
thruout the 20s. In the 1935-36 season the im- 
ports were only 11,284,000 pounds, a little lower 
than the figure for the preceding year, 11,344,- 
000 pounds. 


Green coffee will be stored in a concrete 
elevator being built at San Francisco, Cal., 
by A. Schilling & Co., roasters, and said to 
be the first and largest bulk coffee storage 
unit in the United States. 


Dust Minimized in New Okla- 
homa Elevator 


A new 100,000 bushel reinforced concrete ele- 
vator, designed for fast handling of small grains 
and flexibility in moving grain from one part 
of the elevator to another, has replaced the old, 
wood elevator of the Farmers Cooperative 
Ass’n at Bison, Okla., where John Duvall is 
manager, and Frank Pribyl is director of opera- 
tion. The new elevator, in addition to speed in 
handling grain, satisfies the local demand for in- 
creased storage space. 

Four concrete tanks, with 6-inch. walls, 116 
feet high, form the 40x40 ft. body of the eleva- 
tor, and provide the major part of the storage 
space. Over the workfloor and over the drive- 
way, which passes thru the middle of the 
house, are nine smaller bins with capacities 
varying from a few hundred bushels to a thou- 
sand bushels or more. Even the space between 
the front and back legs is used for storage. 
All of the bins, as well as the four large tanks 
have outlets to the leg, and to the driveway. 

The driveway doors are 10 ft. wide and 11 
ft. high. Trucks are dumped by means of an 
Ehrsam overhead, traveling trucklift, with 5 
h.p. motor. The driveway has two receiving 
pits, one with space for 1,500, the other ca- 
pable of holding 700 bushels. Each pit is cov- 
ered with a 9x5 ft. Ehrsam steel grate. 

The 4,000 bu. per hour leg carries 500 5x12 
inch Calumet cups on 7 inch centers. It is 
driven with a 20 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse, inclosed 
motor, thru V-belts and an Ehrsam head drive, 
carried on a steel frame in the elevator’s 20 ft. 
cupola. Below the head and distributor in the 
cupola is a 10 bu. Richardson automatic scale. 


DUST is no problem in this new elevator. A 


Driveway of Farmers Elevator at Bison, Okla. 
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blower, connected by sheet metal pipes with the 
tront and back legs at the head, creates enough 
vacuum to relieve the air pressure built up in 
the leg by the rapidly moving cups. Just above 
the boot, to which grain in tne hoppered receiv- 
ing pits flows by gravity, an air-pressure by- 
pass pipe connects the front and back legs to 
relieve the passage of air blocked by the grain. 
‘Lhis pipe 1s also- connected with the receiving 
pits, just below the floor level, to catch the dust 
created when grain is dumped into the pits and 
to reduce the dust laden air in the driveway. 

An Ehrsam electric manlift takes the work 
out of climbing from the work floor to the cu- 
pola. Runways around the leg head, its drive, 
and the vacuum fan leave employes no excuse 
for not giving the machinery and bearings their 
needed attention. 

All bins over the driveway have spout heads, 
with manually operated shut-off valves, a great 
convenience tor loading trucks. A varying pro- 
portion of the wheat received is moved by semi- 
trailer outfits, hauling to relatively nearby mar- 
kets when incominz grain taxes available stor- 
age space. Storage grain, however, is held at 
this local elevator so far as the capacity will 
permit. 

The company’s storage facilities exceeds the 
new elevator by 40,000 bushels. A cribbed an- 
nex, 40 ft. high, 30 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, 
with six hoppered bins, was saved from the 
old facilities to provide room for 23,000 bushels. 
It is filled at the top with a spout from the new 
elevator; emptied by means of a screw con- 
veyor leading back to the new elevator’s boot. 
Similarly connected with the new elevator is a 
17,000 bushel steel tank that was a part of the 
old facilities. 

Wheat is practically the only grain received 
by the elevator at Bison. The new elevator was 
designed and built by Chalmers & Borton 
around the receiving, storing and shipping 
needs of this wheat growing community. 


Seattle, Wash.—An increase in the federal 
flour export subsidy to about a dollar a bar- 
rel is sought by Pacific Northwest millers to 
enable them to meet Australian competition. 
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Grounded Current Fatal to Farmers Horses 


On April 13, 1936, a horse attached to a 
wagon of grain being dumped into the receiv- 
ing sink of a North Dakota elevator dropped 
dead and introduced owners of grain elevators 
operated by electricity to a new hazard which 
is ever present, but more active when the 
earthen driveway is wet. 

Last month two more horses standing on 
wet ground of driveway of an old elevator 
which had become surcharged with electricity 
were electrocuted, but the owner of the ele- 
vator being insured against accidents by the 
Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Co., did not have 
to pay for the horses. 

On Sept. 8, 1938, a team of horses was elec- 
trocuted while standing on wet ground adjacent 
to the elevator of the Mount Morris Elevator 
Co., of Mount Morris, Ill. The horses were 
hitched to a steel frame wagon containing a 
load of bulk oats, and the wagon tongue was 
steel with metal chains as part of the harness 
to complete the metallic connection between the 
horses and the wagon. 

At the time of the accident, the front wheels 
of the wagon were resting on the platform of 
the pneumatic wagon dump, and with the wagon 
in this position, the horses were standing on the 
dirt approach just outside of the driveway en- 
closure. The soil of the driveway was saturated 
from morning rains. When the air valve was 
turned and the platform of the dump started to 
rise, the horses became agitated, and the driver 
went to their heads to quiet them. Upon touch- 
ing the bridles, the driver felt an electric shock, 
and almost immediately the horses dropped dead. 
It appeared obvious that they had been elec- 
trocuted. 

An electrician was called in, and after some 
investigation, he discovered an accidental ground 
in the terminal connection box of one of the 
attrition mill motors. The insulation on the 
terminal connections appeared to haye been 
damaged in some manner, and one of the con- 
ductors was making contact with the metal box. 


The power installation in the elevator con- 
sists of several motors operating at 220 volts, 
3 phase, 60 cycles, and the wiring is in metallic 
conduit which is part of a continuous metallic 
system including the motor frames, starter 
cases, and cabinets for switches and fuses. The 
metallic conduit system is connected, at its point 
of entrance into the building, to a copper 
grounding conductor which terminates in a 
driven ground rod. The metallic conduit sys- 
tem is metallically connected to the air com- 
pressor, and the compressed air piping provides a 
metallic connection between the air compressor 
and the lifting cylinder of the pneumatic dump. 


At the supply transformers a short distance 
from the eleyator building, there are primary 
lightning arrestors which are grounded to a 
driven ground-rod, and the center-tap of one 
of the transformer secondaries is grounded to a 
second driven ground-rod. The grounding con- 
ductors for the primary lightning arrestors and 
for the transformer secondary are interconnected 
through an isolating spark gap which is sup- 
posed to isolate the two grounds during normal 
conditions, but to breakdown and provide an in- 
terconnection between grounds during a light- 
ning surge disturbance on the transmission line. 
There is no metallic connection between the 
ground for the transformer secondary center-tap 
and the ground for the conduit system in the 
plant. 

When the accidental ground occurred in the 
motor terminal connection box, the effect was to 
connect one of the circuit conductors to the 
conduit system which automatically set up a 
voltage in the soil between the ground-rod for 
the conduit system and the ground-rod for the 
transformer secondary center-tap. This voltage 
may have been either 110 volts or 190 volts de- 
pending on which one of the circuit conductors 
happened to have been accidentally grounded at 
the motor. 

The resistance of these two ground-rods was 


measured on March 22, 1937, and found to be 
10 ohms each, with the soil wet, as it was at the 
time of this accident. That would mean that 
the total resistance between the two ground- 
rods was about 20 ohms, and the resulting flow 
of current through the soil would be 5.5 or 9.5 
amperes depending on which of the circuit con- 
ductors was grounded at the motor. This cur- 
rent would not normally be sufficient to blow 
the fuses in the affected circuit nor at the 
entrance, and the operation of the equipment 
would not be affected even though the condition 
of accidental grounding continued to exist. 

Where contact is made with the soil through 
a ground-rod, and current flows through that 
contact, about 90% of the voltage difference 
between ground-rod and soil will be within a 
radius of six feet from the ground-rod. Since 
the driveway was some distance from the 
ground-rod in this case, and since the resistance 
of the two-ground-rods was approximately the 
same, about 45% of the total voltage difference 
between the two ground-rods would exist be- 
tween the soil adjacent to the driveway and the 
metallic portions of the pneumatic dump which 
were metallically connected to the conduit 
system. 

The horses with metal shoes standing on the 
wet ground, and metallically connected to the 
pneumatic dump through the chains of their har- 
ness and the metal tongue and frame of the 
wagon would be subjected to a voltage of 50 
or 85. 5 volts A. C., depending on which of the 
circuit conductors was accidentally grounded. 
Under the circumstances, the voltage was obvi- 
ously sufficient to electrocute the horses. 

The possibility of such occurrences together 
with the possibility of shock or electrocution of 
humans and the possibility of fire was recog- 
nized by the engineers of the Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau several years ago, and a 
rule requiring metallic interconnection between 
the grounds for conduit systems and for, trans- 
former secondary systems was incorporated in 
the Mill Mutual Electrical Code. This inter- 
connection provides a metallic path between the 
conduit system and the transformer secondary, 
and in case of accidental grounds in the elec- 
trical installation in the plant, the intercon- 
nection serves the double purpose of keeping 
the leakage currents out of the soil and of dis- 
connecting the affected circuit by blowing the 
fuses. By keeping the leakage currents out of 
the. soil, the possibility of voltages being set 
up between the soil and metallic objects con- 
nected to the conduit system is eliminated, and 
by blowing the fuses, the affected circuit is put 
out of service until ‘the trouble is located and 
remedied. 

The power company was requested to pro- 
vide a metallic interconnection from the trans- 
former secondary grounding conductor to the 
grounded service conduit. Altho the cause of 
the accident was obvious the power company 
failed to provide the interconnection needed to 
safeguard customers against electrocution. 


Louisiana paid little in taxes but received 
during the two months, July 1 to Aug. 31. 
$5,629,907 in benefit payments, while New 
York state, paying a heavy tax, received 
only $59,547 from the A.A.A. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRICE POLICIES.—Managers 
of any business will find much food for thought 
in this pamphlet covering all angles of making 
prices that will increase the volume of sales, and 
stressing the need of flexibility in prices to meet 
conditions as they arise. The research study on 
which this pamphlet was based was made by 
the Brookings Institution. Paper, 82 pages, 10 
cents. Published by the Public Affairs Com’ite, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Your Social Security Taxes 
BY J. S. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 


(Director, N. Y. Chapter, National Association 
of Cost Accountants ) 


“Pay first, argue later.” That is the rule in 
social security taxes. A Federal Appeals Court 
has held that an employer disputing his liability 
for payroll taxes cannot obtain an injunction to 
restrain collection. The employer’s remedy lies 
in the filing of a refund claim after payment. 

* * x 

“Pay as you enter” is still the rule in social 
security tax disputes. A federal appeals court 
has previously held that an employer disputing 
his liability for payroll taxes cannot obtain an 
injunction to restrain collection. Now the 
United States Supreme Court has refused to 
review this decision. The employer’s remedy 
lies in the filing of a refund claim after payment. 

* Ok Ok 


The spectre of “Double Taxation” looms 
large as the result of a ruling which concludes 
that credit for state unemployment taxes 1s 
allowable only if such state taxes are paid be- 
fore filing the federal unemployment tax return. 
Toward the end of 1937, the employer in ques- 
tion paid additional state taxes for the previous 
year. The ruling, in effect, concludes that the 
employer must pay the corresponding additional 
federal tax, without however receiving the 
ninety per cent credit for the amount of addi- 
tional state taxes. This credit would automat- 
ically apply had the greater amount of state 
tax been paid in the first instance. 

* * * 


A current court case affirms the need of pay- 
ing state taxes before the due date of the an- 
nual federal return. Otherwise, the 90% credit 
is forever lost. In this case, the trustee of a 
bankrupt employer urged that denial of credit 
constitutes a penalty not enforceable against the 
estate. While recognizing the “lack of equity” 
in the law, the court refused to grant the 
credit, stating that “relief from such injustice 
must be sought from the legislative bodies.” On 
similar facts, an earlier case held that the extra 
90% tax is a penalty. Since that case has not 
been appealed, the conflict continues without the 
benefit of a higher court's opinion. 


The term “wages” subject to payroll taxes in- 
cludes every form of payment for employment. 
Thus, premiums paid by an employer on em- 
ployes’ life insurance are taxable as wages if 
the employes are beneficiaries. If,-however, the 
policy is for group life insurance with no cash 
surrender value to the employes, the premiums 
are not taxable as wages. 

* Ok * 

Under recent ruling, a company whose cor- 
porate charter has expired remains a “corpora- 
tion” for social security tax purposes. As a 
result, the “officers” are taxable employes, 
although as partners they would not be subject 
to tax. 

* Ok 

Where a partnership adds a new partner, or 
one retires, or a new partner is substituted for 
an old one, a new “employer” is created. Firms 
should advise the Collector of Internal Revenue 
of changes in the partnership personnel. The 
retention of the same firm name is not material. 
If either the old or new partnership was in 
business for less than the required twenty week 
period during the calendar year, the partnership 
that had less than twenty weeks of operations 
is relieved of liability from the annual federal 
payroll tax as a result of this decision. 

ar 

The problem of hangovers is not peculiar to 
liquor. Social security tax returns come in for 
their share in respect to wages that hang over 
from the period in which the services are ren- 
dered and a return required, to the period in 
which they are paid for. In the case of old age 
pension insurance, for example, returns must be 
filed every quarter. Suppose a company pays 
its help monthly and the wages for March are 
paid early in April. The rule is that in prepar- 


ing the return for the quarter from January 
through March, the company has the option of 
either including the March payroll in the return 
for the first quarter, when earned, or including 
it in the return for the quarter from April 
through June, when paid. 

The rule is different as to wage payments tor 
periods not completely within the reporting 
period. For example, if the company makes 
weekly wage payments and the week ends on 
April 2, the wages for that week cannot be 
reported in the January through March return, 
but must go in the next return. a 

* * * 


The former partners of a dissolved partner- 
ship “inherit” the firm’s liability for unpaid 
social security taxes. Collection of the full 
amount plus interest and penalties may be made 
from any one or more of the former partners. 
If necessary, the tax collector may proceed 
against property owned by the individual 
partners. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Nearly 250 delegates to 
the International Management Congress in- 
spected feed and flour mills here on Oct. 1, 
as a part of their inspection of American in- 
dustries and industrial centers. A number 
of foreign feed and flour millers were in the 


party. 


Ground Soybeans Versus Other 


Protein Supplements 


by C. F. Monrose, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, O. 


In comparing cottonseed meal with ground 
soybeans Moore and Cowsert (24) report less 
milk but more butterfat produced on the soy- 
bean meal ration than on the cottonseed meal 
ration, There was a 0.3 percent increase of 
butterfat test on the ground soybeans. 

When compared with peanut meal ground 
soybeans proved 2 percent less efficient for milk 
production, according to findings by Tom- 
have (41). 

As a summary of the experiments on feeding 
ground soybeans against linseed meal, the evi- 
dence indicates that this grain is a -satisfac- 
tory protein supplement. However, in the mind 
of the writer there is some question as to the 
extreme high values placed on ground soy- 
beans as a feed. In some cases these values 
have arisen from an increase in fat production, 
which may have been more or less temporary. 
The short duration of the trials may have 
given too much emphasis to a temporary stim- 
ulus in fat secretion. 


Soybean Oilmeal As A Protein Supplement 
—Soybean oilmeal is a comparatively new feed 
on the market. However, in the last few years 
it has been produced in large quantities and sold 
at reasonable prices. It is becoming very pop- 
ular with feeders. 

McCandlish and Weaver (28) report that 
there is no practical difference between soybean 
oilmeal and linseed meal. Hayden and Perkins 
(11) report a slightly greater production of 
both milk and fat from the soybean oilmeal than 
from linseed meal. In a series of three trials 
by Fairchild and Wilbur (6) these two feeds 
were found to be practically equal. A mineral 
supplement added to the soybean oilmeal ra- 
tion had no definite effect which could be ob- 
served during the time of the trial. New and 
old-process meal were used, but no direct com- 
parisons were made between them. 

In a comparison of cottonseed meal with soy- 
bean oilmeal Moore and Cowsert (24) found an 
advantage in favor of the cottonseed meal. 

Tomhave (41) reports slighlty better produc- 
tion on peanut meal than on soybean oilmeal, 
New-process soybean oilmeal was used. 

Experiments with dairy cattle comparing the 
different kinds of soybean oilmeals appear to be 
lacking. Palatability tests with these meals in- 
dicate (23) that all three of them are well liked 
by cows when comprising 20 percent of ordinary 
grain mixes. 
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Leaking Car Report Blanks 


bear a reproduction of a box car and a 
form showing all points at which a car 
might leak, thus facilitating reporting 
specific places where car showed leaks at 
destination. One of these blanks should be 
sent with papers for each car with the re- 
quest that it be properly filled out and re- 
turned in case of any signs of leakage. 
Printed on Goldenrod bond, size 5%4x8% 
inches, and put up in pads of 50 blanks. 
Order Form 5. Weight, 3 ounces. Price, 


40c a pad; four for $1.00. Prices f. o. b. 
Chicago. 
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Crop Delivery Records 


Designed particularly for grain dealers 
receiving a number of loads of grain from 
the same farmer, as when an entire crop is 
marketed by helpful neighbors. Simplifies 
and expedites recording of each load de- 
livered. Two tickets to a leaf so that loads 
from two farmers may be separately re- 
corded without turning a leaf. Lines for 
recording 23 loads on each ticket. Space 


provided at bottom of each ticket for total 


net pounds, net bushels, check number, and 
amount given in settlement. 120 tickets, 
size 5%4x8% inches. Duplicating. Orig- 
inals of goldenrod bond paper, duplicates 
of manila. Spiral bound so that book lays 
absolutely flat, or may be folded back upon 
itself in open position to facilitate entries. 
Shipping weight 2 lbs. Order Crop Deliv- 
ery Record Form 69 Spiral. Price $1.20, 
Plus postage. 
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The New 
WAGE - HOUR 
Law 


demands that 
an accurate, de- 
tailed record be 
kept of the 
wages and hours 
of each of your 


workmen. This 
Time Book was 
especially de- 


signed for the 
purpose of keep- 
ing these rec- 
ords according 
to the dictates of this and the So- 
cial Security Law. It contains 72 
double pages and is ruled to ac- 
commodate the time and hour rec- 
ord of 23 employees, each week. 
Bound in tan imitation duck, 634x 
4% inches. Price 55c, plus post- 
age. Order form 1390, 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock, Ark.—E. L. Farmer of E. L. 
Farmer Co., well known grain and mill feed 
broker, passed away Oct. 3. 

Texarkana, Ark.—A building owned by the 
Temple McCoy Grain Co. was destroyed by fire 
Sept. 28, burning a quantity of hay stored by 
the company in an adjacent warehouse and feed 
and poultry owned by the Texarkana Poultry 
Ass’n; which occupied the grain company build- 
ing. Loss was estimated at about $10,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cal.—Thos. D. Stevenson of 
the firm of Thos. D. Stevenson & Sons, active 
in the grain trade of California, died Oct. 16. 

San Jose, Cal.Arno L. Bachrodt and Mrs. 
Frances Osen were married Oct. 8. Mr. Bach- 
rodt is president of the Pitt Mill & Elvtr. Co., 
sec’y-mgr. of Bachrodt & Co., and past pres. of 
the California Retail Feed & Fuel Dealers Ass'n. 


CANADA 


Port Arthur, Ont.—Albert Walker, 50, a car 
inspector at Pool Elevator No. 7, died Oct. 4. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Hugh J. Westman has 
joined partnership with H. Murray Cameron as 
a grain broker. He recently resigned as local 
manager for the United Grain Growers Export 
Co. 


Fort William, Ont.—T. Michael Cleary injured 
several vertebrae Oct. 4, when he fell on a grain 
earrier belt while working in the annex at 
Manitoba Pool Elevator No. 5. He was carried 
some distance on the belt before being thrown 
to the concrete floor. He was removed at 
once to St. Joseph’s hospital. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Amalgamation of United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., and pool elevator com- 
panies on the three prairie provinces is advo- 
eated by Premier John Bracken of Manitoba. 
P. F. Bredt, pres. of Manitoba Pool elevators, 
said discussion leading toward amalgamation of 
the two grain bodies was under way, declaring 
there is more harmony in the companies’ asso- 
ciation than ever before. 


Fort William, Ont.—John King, who super- 
intended the loading of the first grain shipment 
from the west on a small steamer that took it 
down the lakes, the work being done from a 
flat warehouse in what is now Westfort, and the 
grain being wheeled to the ship in barrows, and 
who was a hard worker in the board of trade 
during its early days, having come here 60 
years ago, celebrated his 80th birthday anniver- 
sary Oct. 8. He is in excellent health and as 
alert and active as a man little more than half 
his age. 

Fort William, Ont.—James G. White, 88, for- 
merly weighmaster here for the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, died Oct. 20, following a lengthy 
iliness. He came to Fort William in 1913 and 
was appointed weighmaster for the Board of 
Commissioners, holding this position until his 
retirement July 31, 1929. Mr. White became ex- 
pert on scales which were used for weighing 
of grain, during his time playing an important 
part in several experiments which were made 
in methods of handling grain. Interment was 
at Winnipeg. 

Winnipeg, Man.—WNet surplus of $728,000 after 
paying operating expenses for the past last year 
was shown by the directors’ report at the an- 
nual meeting of the Manitoba Pool Elvtr., Ltd., 
Oct, 19. Liquid working capital of the company 
is in excess of $800,000. To reduce principal on 
terminal indebtedness $56,000 was paid. Pool 
elevators now own three terminals at the head 
of the lakes, capacity 4,525,000 bus. During the 
past season the company operated 155 country 
elevators in Manitoba, with total receipts 
amounting to 18,035,921 bus., slightly more than 
27 per cent of all deliveries in Manitoba. 


Fort William, Ont.—For stealing a bag of 
wheat from the Bole Grain Co. a juvenile plead- 
ed guilty Oct. 8, and was remanded one week 
for sentence. 


COLORADO 


Sterling, Colo.—The Welch Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a 20-ton 34 x 9 ft. Fairbanks truck scale. 

Brighton, Colo.—The Otteson Grain Co. re- 
cently installed a 20-ton 28 x 9 ft. truck scale, 
bot of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Eads, Colo.—The J. D. Infield Grain Co. re- 
cently completed work on a new building at its 
elevator, providing additional room for food 
storage and implements, 

Hayden, Colo.—Charles M. Deaver is having 
the elevator he recently took over repaired and 
improved. It had been idle for many years. The 
Denver & Salt Lake railroad will run a side- 
track to the elevator. Boyd French, of Potter, 
is the manager. 


ILLINOIS 


Thawville, Ill.—G. H. West has purchased a 
new Soweigh Scale. 

Greenville, Ill.—L. A. Junod has added a new 
Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill to his equipment. 

Millbrook, Ill—The Millbrook Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a 20-ton 24 x 9 ft. Fairbanks 
truck scale. 


F A new 10-ton scale is being in- 
stalled at the S. C. Bartlett Co. elevator. Elmer 
Schultz is the manager. 


Caledonia, Ill—Ralston Bros. recently installed 
at their elevator a 20-ton 34 x 9 ft. truck scale, 
bot of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Dalton City, Ill—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
installed a 20-ton 34 x 9 ft. truck scale, pur- 
chased from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Lawndale, Ill.—The north elevator here, re- 
cently bot by Verne Goodman, is being disman- 
tled and the material hauled to Lincoln. 


Chestervale (Lincoln p. o.), Ill.—The Chester- 
vale Grain Co. has purchased a new 20-ton 
Soweigh Heavy Duty Motor Truck Scale. 


Montezuma (Bedford p. o.), Ill—The Monte- 
zuma elevator, leased by the Terminal Grain 
Co., is being improved, its foundation being 
made waterproof by coatings of rubber asphalt 
and burlap. 


Farmer City, Ill—Duane Crum was injured 
late Oct. 14 when a corn dump at the Weedman 
elevator fell on him. He was removed to St. 
Joseph’s hospital, Bloomington, for treatment 
and observation. 

McCall (Ferris p. o.), [ll—The local elevator 
has been purchased from the Central National 
Bank of Peoria by Shirley Sharp, of Warsaw 
and is being remodeled. The plant is located 


along the T. P. & W. railroad tracks. 


Monticello, I1l.—A. R. Tunks will remain as 
manager of the Monticello office, recently sold 
by the Bartlett Frazier Co. to Faroll Bros. of 
Chicago, and T. T. Mooney, operator for the 
last 12 years, also will remain at the office. 


Genoa, Ill.—Merriman & Sons, Frank Merri- 
man, mgr., recently installed a new moisture 
tester for grain. The company has shipped 
over 75,000 bus. of barley this fall, the handling 
greatly expedited by the new moisture tester. 


Reddick, Ill—The Bartlett Frazier Co.’s local 
elevator has been sold to the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. Kenneth Nielson, who has been in charge, 
will settle all open contracts of the former com- 
pany. Mr. Nielson has purchased the O, J. Fin- 
nigan elevator at Blair. 

Blair (Reddick p. o.), Ill—Kenneth Nielsen, 
who operated the Bartlett Frazier Co. elevator 
at Reddick, has bot the O. J. Finnigan elevator 
and has opened it for business. A new Soweigh 
Scale has been installed. He will establish an 
office here but will continue to reside in Dwight. 


Trenton, Ill.—Oliver Witt recently installed a 
Kelly Duplex Hammer Mill and a one-ton ca- 
pacity motor driven feed mixer. 


Chester, Ill.—Work was resumed at the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co. elevator project Oct. 5, follow- 
ing an agreement reached regarding labor diffi- 
culties which led to a walk-off Sept, 24.—P. J. P. 


Decatur, Ill.—Headquarters for the soybean 
division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons were moved 
Oct. 1 to the company’s Decatur plant. J. E. 
Johnson, head of the division, has moved from 
Chicago to Decatur. G. W. Sand continues to 
represent the company on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


Danville, Ill.—Radio station WDAN, Danville, 
will soon broadcast grain market information 
and quotations from the James EH. Bennett & 
Co. office here. This station will operate on 
1,500 kilocycles, the indicated time of broad- 
casts to be at 9:30, 10:30 and 11:30 a. m., with 
the closing quotations at 2:30 p. m. 


Jenkins (Kenney p. o.), I/l.—The Kenney Elvtr. 
Co. has installed motors and an electrically op- 
erated truck lift in its elevator here. This is 
the first time electrical power has been avail- 
able at this point. This company has recently 
built a new driveway and installed a new sheller 
in its elevator at Kenney.—Kenney Elvtr. Co. 


Ferris, Ijl.—Shirley Sharp, of Warsaw, has 
purchased from the Central National Bank of 
Peoria the Ferris elevator on the T. P. & W. 
railroad tracks that has been idle for several 
years. Remodeling operations are in progress, 
included in the work being installation of a 
new platform scale, a motor driven lift to aid in 
unloading trucks and extensive concrete founda- 
tion work. It is expected to have the elevator 
in operation by Oct. 26. 


Springfield, Ill.—Liable employers of Illinois 
must file third quarter wage and contribution 
reports with the Division of Unemployment 
Compensation not later than Oct. 31. The con- 
tribution payments amount to 2.7% of the total 
wages payable for the quarter. Excessive taxes 
may discourage enterprise and handicap indus- 
try, thereby putting more workers on relief, but 
the politicians do not care so long as they con- 
trol the spending of the earnings of employers. 


Warsaw, Ill.—The T. P. & W. railroad has 
filed suit in circuit court at Carthage for an in- 
junction against the Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co. of Warsaw, seeking to restrain the elevator 
from building a grain loading dock at Warsaw, 
claiming riparian rights to the river property 
where the dock is under construction, and also 
that the elevator company did not get permis- 
sion either from the T. P. & W. or the state of 
Illinois to build the dock. The railroad recently 
threatened to discontinue service into Warsaw 
if the city council co-operated with the grain 
company in building the dock. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


An advance of $250 was recorded in the price 
of memberships in the Chicago Board of Trade, 
with transfers at $2,600. Posted offers of certifi- 
cates were at $2,600 and highest bid at $2,100. 


John Roberts passed away Oct. 15 at his resi- 
dence in Barrington. Altho inactive for sev- 
eral years past in the firm of Roberts & Oake, 
packers, he purchased a membership in the 
Board of Trade four years ago and traded in 
grdin in a large way on his own account. 


Fuller, Rodney & Redmond announce that 
Bernard W. Snow, well known crop expert, will 
become associated with them’ as of Noy. 1, in 
charge of crop news and estimates. Mr. Snow 
has occupied a similar position for many years 
with Bartlett Frazier Co., and prior to his 
entry into the field of private crop reporting, he 
filled the position of assistant chief of the divi- 
sion of crop estimates of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. His services in his new con- 
nection will continue and parallel the work he 
has been long engaged in and in which he has 
established an international reputation for ac- 
curacy and promptness 
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Oct. 26 was set as date for the hearing on 
charges filed against the Chicago Board of 
Trade by Cargill, Inc., before the commodity 


exchange commission. Cargill brot charges that 
the exchange had violated the commodity ex- 
change act after the expulsion from member- 
ship on the exchange of its subsidiary, the Car- 
gill Grain Co. of Illinois. Jack W. Bain, agri- 
culture department attorney, delegated by the 
commission as referee in the case, has authority 
to transfer the hearing to Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Paoli, Ind.—Cauble Flour & Feed Mill was de- 
stroyed by fire Sept. 16. 

Earl Park, Ind.—The Garrison Grain Co. re- 
cently purchased a 20-ton 24 x 9 ft. Fairbanks 
truck scale. 

Richmond, Ind.—Young’s Feed Store has in- 
stalled a motor driven, direct connected Blue 
Streak Hammer Mill. 

Advance. Ind.—The Advance Grain Co. has 
installed a 15-ton 22 x 9 ft. truek scale, pur- 
chased from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Culver, Ind.—Culver Grain & Coal Co. has in- 
stalled the large cleaner with motor and V 
drive bought from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Whitestown, Ind.—The Kern & Kirtley Co. 
recently reorganized and will operate under the 
name of the Kirtley Grain Co., Inc., in the fu- 
ture. 

Madison, Ind.—Jefferson County Farm Bureau 
has installed a motor driven, direct connected 
Blue Streak Hammer Mill and Blue Streak 
Mixer. 9 

Aurora, Ind.—Aurora Flour & Feed Co. has 
changed its name to Dearborn Mills Co. and 
inereased its capital stock to 250 shares of $100 
par value. 

Graham (Washington R. F. D. 1), Ind.—The 
Graham Farms Elevator has installed a Ran- 
dolph Oil Electric Grain Drier in its newly im- 
proved plant. ; 

Bryant, Ind.—Geneva Milling & Grain Co, has 
added a new seed cleaning.addition to its ele- 
vator; painted the elevator with aluminum, and 
is erecting a new coal shed.—A. E. L. 

Romney, Ind.—Emery Chase, formerly man- 
ager of the grain company in Goldsmith for over 
three years, has accepted a position as manager 
of the Romney Grain Co., taking over his duties 
Nov. 1. 

Kewanna, Ind.—The Standard Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a new corn sheller, capacity 600 
bus. per hour, and a new cleaner. The new 
machinery will enable the elevator to take care 
of 5,000 bus. per day. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Two new members have 
been added recently to the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, W. C. Smock & Co., of Yeoman, and 
the Nevada Grain & Supply Co. of Nevada, both 
new firms in the grain business.—Fred K. Sale, 
sec’y. 

Sheridan, Ind.—The Wallace Grain Co. in- 
stalled a new sheller, which will be operated in 
addition to the old one. A new revolving screen 
cleaner was also added. In addition to two 
shellers, this elevator now is equipped with two 
40-h. p. hammer mills.—A, E. Ll. 


Frankton, Ind.—Farmers Grain & Coal (Co. 
has added a second feed mixer; several new 
motors have been installed, doing away with 


rope drive transmission to cupola, and a com- 
plete rigid conduit lighting system and new 
warehouse have been installed.—A. BE. lL, 


Lebanon, Ind.—Grain dealers in the territory 
adjacent to Lebanon have organized, already 
having held two group meetings. E. J. Men- 
denhall of Sheridan was elected pres.; Edward 
McGill of Lebanon will serve as sec’'y. At the 
organization meeting Oct. 12 the main topic of 
discussion was the charge for trucking grain to 
the elevators. A uniform charge of le per bu. 
for oats and 2c per bu. on corn, wheat and soy- 
beans is being charged, such charge being paid 
by the producer. Monthly meetings will be held 
by the organization regularly hereafter. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Moisture Meters 


and a complete line of grain and seed test- 
ing equipment. EByery item guaranteed up 
H to government specifications, 


B. OLSO 211 W. Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hobbs, Ind.—F. M. Ackels is replacing his 
diesel engine with a new and larger one and 
installing a 8-ton Burton Mixer in addition to 
other improvements to his plant.—A. E. L. 


Peru, Ind.—Thru due caution exercised by the 
employes in the office of the Peru Grain & Coal 
Co., William Dodds of Peru and Orval Thornton 
of Frankfort were apprehended Oct. 15 when 
the latter attempted to cash a $28 check on the 
scheme which Indiana Grain Dealer’s Ass’n 
members have been warned about. Thornton, 
dressed as a farmer, ordered a bag of hog feed 
and presented the check. David Jackley, man- 
ager of the company, detained the stranger until 
the local police was summoned, and his arrest 
followed. His confederate was in a parked au- 
tomobile about a block distant, and he, too, was 
arrested. ‘Their trial was held Oct. 20 and Dodds 
was sentenced to two to fourteen years in the 
state prison for forgery, and Thornton was 
sent to the state farm for from one to five 
years, for issuing a fradulent check.—Fred K. 
Sale, sec’y Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


IOWA 


Mediapolis, Ia—-An addition is being bui-t on 
the Wright Grain Co. elevator here. 


Farragut, lai—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
recently installed a new cleaner at its local ele- 
vator. 

Riverside, Ia.—Piper Grain & Milling Co. ele- 
vator will be used for soybean storage this 
winter. 

Tipton, la.—A branch office and feed store has 
been started here by the Wilton Grain Co., with 
Lloyd Kallemburger aS manager. 

Everly, Ia.—The Hunting Elvtr. Co. enter- 
tained its customers and friends at its second 
annual party the evening of Oct. 14. 

Greene, Ia.—The Farmers Ine. Co-operative 
Society’s local elevator is being covered with 
galvanized iron by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Kelley, Ia.—The Kelley Grain Co. has installed 
a 43-ft. well casing for a loading spout which 
replaces an air loader. George Todd Construc- 
tion Co. had the contract. 


Eagle Grove, Ia.—John Rod has leased the 
Jones Feed Mill, taking possession Oct. 1. Keith 
Richards will assist him with the work at the 
mill and the Goldfield Hatchery. 

Des Moines, Ia.—A. J. Arends, for several 
years in charge of the Crowell Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator at Winside, is now manager of the Farson 
Lumber & Grain Co. elevator here, 

Goldfield, Ia.—John Rod, who has managed 
the Goldfield hatchery the past two seasons, has 
purchased the Jones Feed Store and grinding 
business, taking possession Oct, 1. 


Shellsburg, Ia.—Fred Walker, who for many 
years Was in charge of the old Bowe flour mill 
on Bear Creek east of Shellsburg, died at his 
home in Los Angeles, Cal.—L. A. G. 


Boone, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. recently 
installed a new 75-h.p. hammer mill and made 
several changes at its mill, the work being done 
by the George Todd Construction Co. 

Alden, Ia.—C. E. Jones, who operated the 
Farmers South Elevator at Alden for a number 
of years, died in Union Grove, Wis., following 
an operation for acute appendicitis.—L. A. G. 

Vincent, Ia.—The Farmers Plvtr. Co. is in- 
stalling a new steel pan, new belt and Calumet 
Cups and a Strong-Scott Head Drive at its ele- 
vator, the George Todd Construction Co. doing 
the work. 


Blencoe, la.—Fire which destroyed the B. C. 
Christopher Elvtr. Co. elevator here, Oct. 21, 
caused damage estimated at $17,500. It was re- 
ported that 18,000 bus. of wheat and 12,000 bus. 
of corn were destroyed.—L. A. G, 


Lisbon, Ila.—Wayne Bo!lman. of Clinton. who 
has been with the Honeymead Products Co. for 
a year, has been made manager at the Lisbon 
Elevator and will be in charge of the local op- 
erations of the Honeymead company. 


Sioux City, Ia.—All officers of the Sioux City 
Grain Exchange were re-elected recently at a 
meeting of the board of directors. They are: 
J. C. Mullaney, pres.; C. E. McDonald, vice- 
pres.; A. D. Doherty, treas., and W. H. Mar- 
riott, sec’y. 

Garner, Ia.—Hilary Greimann purchased the 
Garner Roller mills from William Quilling and 
sister and has taken possession. Ross Utt, who 
has been assistant at the well equipped mill will 
remain in that capacity. Mr. Quilling has pur- 
chased a mill at Onawa.—L. A. G. 


The GReSEALERS. JOURNAL 


Goodell, Ia—-W. H. Hubbard plans to rebuild 
the elevator of the Hubbard Grain Co., Inc., 
which burned Oct, 4. 

Hedrick, Ia.—The Square Deal Milling Co. has 
been sold by W. I. Miller to Howard Williams, 
a produce dealer of Hedrick, who took imme- 
diate possession, carrying on the same name. 
Some remodeling was done to accommodate the 
produce business. 

McCallsburg, Ia.—Construction work on the 
new 5,000-bu. corn crib at the Wilder Elevator 
is nearing completion. The structure is fire- 
proof, of tile block, 20 ft. in diameter and rises 
to a height of about 35 ft. C. R. Stone is man- 
ager of the plant. 

Lineoln, Ia:—Joseph Olson, who had been em- 
ployed as clerk in the Rake, Ia., M. J. Erdhal 
department store, has been hired as manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. elevator re- 
placing Frank Hesseldhal, who has been man- 
ager for several years.—L. A. G. 

New motor trucks were installed recently by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. for the following Iowa 
firms: Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co., Arm- 
strong; Clark Brown Grain Co., Bondurant; 
Farmers Co-operative Co., Creston; Farmers 
Grain & Lbr. Co., Dows; Piper Grain & Milling 
Cox, -balrtas: 

Odeboldt, Ia.—The Acme Feeds Corporation of 
Forest Park, Ill., has been made defendant in 
a suit for $2,999 damages alleging libel in claim- 
ing $2,037.40 for feeds consigned to Frank F. 
Filer, deceased, and Clara J. Filer, plaintiff, and 
said to have been delivered to the Premier 
Hatchery Co. 

Muscatine, Ia.—The city council raised the 
limit on 10c weighing over city scales from five 
to six tons, thus enabling many trucks coming 
in just over the five-ton mark to weigh for 10c, 
whereas under the former rates they would pay 
20c. The remainder of the rate schedule will 
continue the same. 

Easterville, Ia.—Lloyd E. Stockdale, a mem- 
ber of the Stockdale Grain & Insurance Co., 
was critically injured Oct. 10, when his automo- 
bile and a loaded gravel truck collided five miles 
southeast of here. He was taken to the Cole- 
man hospital. Mrs. Stockdale, with him, was 
less seriously injured. 

Alta, Ia—The Farmers Elvir. & Supply Co. 
is sponsoring a 5-ear corn contest during Octo- 
ber, the winners to be given a free trip, with all 
expenses paid, to the National Corn husking 
contest to be held near Sioux Falls Nov. 3. 
Edgar Schuelke is manager of the elevator and 
in charge of contest details. 


Cedar Falls, Ia.—The North Central district 
meeting of the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Iowa was held here the evening of Oct. 21. 
Don Edison, Fort Dodge, sec’y of the ass’n, was 
in charge of the program. Following a dinner 
at 7 p. m. there were talks and discussions on 
grain grading and grain handling. 

Conrad, Ia.—The Equitable J.ife Assurance 
Society of the United States, in a petition filed 
in district court, asks a claim of $212.80, plus 
interest and costs, from Belz Bros. elevator, be- 
cause of purchase by the elevator of corn from 
Fred Boone when the corn was encumbered by 
a landlord's lien of the plaintiff. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—Harold Hollingsworth was 
injured in an accident at the A. D. Hayes Co. 
elevator the afternooh of Oct. 13, receiving cuts 
about the head and a back injury. He was un- 
able to recall how the accident occurred when 
he staggered from the elevator where he had 
been working into the mill where fellow work- 
men were. : 


Williamsburg, Ia.—Winborn’s Hatchery & 
Produce Co. is continuing improvements of the 
elevator recently purchased at the depot, with 
understructure and general overhauling. Plans 
include a new roof as well as other needed im- 
provements to adequately equip the building for 
the storage of large quantities of feed. The spe- 
cial brands of the line of Winborn feeds will be 
prepared and distributed from Montezuma and 
Victor as well as thru the local store. 


Holland, Ia.—The Jerry Peters Blevator bot 
47,300 bus. of corn during the week Sept. 24- 
Oct. 1, inclusive, probably the biggest corn week 
any elevator has had in the county for many 
years. There were 37,400 bus. delivered and 
shipped during the week, Sept. 29 being the 
biggest day, when 10,947 bus. were Weighed and 
unloaded at the elevator. It was all brot by 
trucks; had it been in Wagons, as it was several 
haat Hele “ oe have been 202 wagon loads, 

ore loads an could be h 
elevator in a day. Se 
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Dysart, Ia.—Four belts for the engine at the 
Whitney elevator were destroyed by fire Oct. 11 
When belts slipping on an overheated motor 
caused them to burst into flame. The boys who 
discovered the fire first turned in the alarm, 
then proceeded to carry out the belts before fur- 
ther damage was done. Chemical extinguishers 
were sufficient to put out the fire. 


Lone Tree, Ia.—A new office and scale is 
being erected for the Farmers Exchange, to re- 
place the office building heretofore in use. The 
new building is being built on the south end of 
the feed warehouse, to be 16 x 29 ft., with new 
scale pit and 24-ft. platform scale on the south 
of the structure. The frame structure will be 
covered with asbestos siding. 


Ottumwa, Ia.—Fire of undetermined origin 
wrecked the interior of the Spry Bros. Grain 
Co. building the night of Oct. 19. G. F. Spry, 
megr., estimated the loss at $15,000, covered by 
insurance. Included in the loss were several 
earloads of flour, a quantity of seeds, various 
grains and potatoes. The company had been in 
business at this location for 32 years. 


Walcott, Ia.—Mrs. Tillie Maack, 67, wife of 
Louis Maack and mother of Rolland Maack, 
both members of Stockdale & Maack Co., passed 
away Oct. 14, following an illness of several 
months. Following their marriage in 1897, Mr. 
and Mrs Maack resided for a time at Lake 
Park, moving later to Harris, where Mr. Maack 
engaged in the grain business until 1904, when 
they moved to Walcott. 


Hedrick, Ia.—Howard Williams of the Wil- 
liams Produce Co. purchased the Square Deal 
Milling Co. from W. I. Miller, who recently bot 
an interest in the Des Moines Co-operative Seed 
Co., Inc., and has moved to Des Moines. Mr. 
Williams will continue to operate the Williams 
Produce Co., occupying the front rooms at the 
mill. Necessary alterations to accommodate the 
company have been made. 


Davenport, Ia.—Elevator managers of Scott 
county met Oct. 15 with the county commodity 
loan inspectors in the offices of the Scott county 
farm bureau to discuss the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in handling the 1987 sealed corn which 
will be turned over to the government. Nearly 
every elevator in the county was. represented. 
All the corn turned over is to be handled thru 
local elevators. The local community inspectors 
are awaiting arrival of form blanks necessary 
before corn resealing begins in the county, 


Nevada, Ia.—C. L. Gifford, manager of the 
Clark Brown Grain Co., recently called in all 
his elevator men for a conference relative to 
handling sealed corn. The Nevada office will 
be the clearing house for all transactions. At- 
tending the conference were Elmore Reitz, Ne- 
vada elevator; Willard Donaldson, of Fernald; 
Lyle Pully, Mingo; Bennie Toot, Valeria; Ernest 
McIntosh and Mrs. Velma Effnor, Bondurant; 
Harry Smith, Minburn; Tom McClune and Helen 
Norgren, Rippey; Lloyd Sills, Payton; Orlin 
Brown, Angus; and Chas. Peck of Lena. 

Dubuque, Ia.—W. H. Holliday, administrator 
of the United States Warehouse Act in the 
Omaha District, in a conference here Oct. 18, 
with John Kerper, chairman of the Dock Board; 
S. G. Creswick, director of the Traffic Ass’n; 
and Clifford C. Simpson, sec’y of the Chamber 
of Commerce, asserted that Dubuque should be 
an ideal location for a grain elevator. The 
meeting had been arranged by Sec’y of Agri. 
Henry Wallace. As a result of the vast amount 
of grain being shipped abroad from river ports, 
the com’ite has been working quietly on the 
project for several weeks. 


KANSAS 


Perry, Kan.—Dick Bros. recently installed a 
new corn sheller, a new cleaner and a new ham- 
mer mill. 

Waterville, Kan.—The Blue Valley Grain Co. 
is building a 10 x 20 ft. addition behind its 
present office, enlarging the feed department. 

Marysville, Kan. The Geiger Grain Co.’s ele- 
vators at Marysville and Carden (Marysville 
p. 0.) are being operated by the Continental 
Grain Co. ; 

Republic, Kan.—The E. L. Rickel Grain Co. 
has installed an electric magnetic box that 
traps tramp metal mixed in grain entering the 
hammer mill. 

Logan, Kan.—Frank Becker sold the Logan 
Elevator to the Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. 
of Salina and the new owners are now in pos- 
session. Mr. Becker built the elevator in 1931, 
operating it until the recent sale. 


Bucyrus, Kan.—Thieves recently raided the 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Co. offices and escaped 
with loot valued at $350, taking also a 1935 
Packard sedan. 


Montezuma, Kan.—The W. H. Niemier Ele- 
vator burned Oct. 11, the blaze starting in the 
cupola. The plant was built in 1929. V. D. 
Thomas is the manager. 


Shaffer, Kan.—The Kansas Grain Co. elevator 
has been closed and Philip Foos, who had been 
employed by the company since harvest, has 
moved with his family to Great Bend, where he 
is employed. 

Geneseo, Kan.—The Geneseo Farmers Co-op- 
erative Union is making some improvements 
and changes to accommodate its rapidly in- 
creasing oil and gas business. The latter busi- 
ness and the grain business are both managed 
by Roy A. Johnson. 


Baileyville, Kan.—Fred Forst recently sold his 
local elevator and grain company to the Eber- 
hardt & Simpson Grain Co. of Salina. The 
business will be operated under the name of 
The Baileyville Grain Co. under its present man- 
agement of Wallace Backman. 

Frankfort, Kan.—Simpson Bros., well known 
grain men of Salina and Springfield, Mo., pur- 
chased the Forst Grain Co., which has been op- 
erated here by Fred Forst for the last five years, 
and will operate the elevator and grain busi- 
ness here under the name of the Frankfort 
Grain Co. The same personnel will be em- 
ployed, with H. J. Gudenkauf as manager. The 
new owners, Duke Simpson and Grover Simpson, 
reside at Springfield and Salina respectively. 


Dodge City, Kan.—New members enrolled by 
the Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n 
recently include the following: Bloom Co-op. 
Exchange, Bloom; Penokee Farmers Union Co- 
op. Ass’n, Penokee; H. W. Skinner Grain & 
Lumber Co., Medicine Lodge; Herndon Equity 
Union Exchange, Herndon; Farmers Union Co- 
op. Ass’n, Everest; Farmers Union Elevator, 
Dennison; the Craig Grain Co., Wichita; Beaver 
Valley Roller Mills, Herndon; C. C. Brown & 
Sons, Oberlin.—J. F. Moyer, sec’y. 

Chanute, Kan.—The former S. E. Null Feed 
& Produce Co., now owned by the American 
Butter Co., which was managed by S. E. Null, 
has changed its name to the Ranger Milling Co. 
and will be managed by C. F. Shaw, formerly of. 
Galesburg. The Ranger Milling Co. will man- 
ufacture and handle two complete lines of poul- 
try, hog and cow feed, Mr. Shaw said. Addi- 
tional men will be employed at the mill and 
production will go forward on a large scale. The 
mill will continue to do custom grinding and 
carry a complete line of all mill feeds. 
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KENTUCKY 


Owensboro, Ky.—Amended articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Anglo Sweet Feed 
Mill, capitalized at $20,000. The incorporators 
were Cecil Dodd, M. E. Rushing and Frank C. 
Miller.—A. W. W. 


MICHIGAN 


Plymouth, Mich.—The Plymouth Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a 20-ton 20 x 9 ft. scale, bot 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Center Line, Mich.—The Lazoen Hay & Feed 
Co. moved into its new 62 x 100 ft. building and 
held its grand opening Oct. 8. 


Owosso, Mich.—L. W. Todd of the Albert Todd 
Co. was elected president of the Michigan Bean 
Shippers Ass’n at its recent convention. 


New Haven, Mich.—The New Haven Farmers 
Elevator is building a 38 x 40 ft. addition to its 
feed mill, to cost approximately $2,500. Russell 
Kendrick is manager of the elevator. 


Lawton, Mich.—Marion Dorman, who has been 
manager of the Safe-Way feed store, has opened 
a store of his own and has installed feed grind- 
ing machinery and will handle stock feed of all 
kinds 7), 


Coloma, Mich.—Roger Carter will conduct the 
business of the firm of Carter & Prillwitz in the 
future, Mr. Prillwitz having withdrawn from the 
firm. Mr. Carter will continue to carry grain, 
hay, feeds, and other lines heretofore handled. 


Jackson, Mich.—We have promoted Roy Van: 
Etten to plant superintendency of McLaughlin, 
Ward & Co., a 41-year-old grain, bean, feed 
and seed concern at Jackson. Mr. Van Etten 
will have complete charge of the processing op- 
erations of the plant and of the large fleet of 
motor trucks that the company operates thruout 
the neighboring states.—A. L. Ward, pres., gen’l 
megr., McLaughlin, Ward & Co. 


Leslie, Mich.—Achard LL. Ward, president of 
McLaughlin, Ward & Co., with headquarters at 
Jackson, Mich., announces that Ivan Franz has 
completed his training course at the home office 
and has been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s local plant, operated under the name of 
the Leslie Grain & Produce Co., taking up his 
duties Nov. 1, and will be actively in charge of 
the operation of the plant, specializing in the 
purchase of beans, grain and clover seed. New 
bean processing equipment is being installed at 
the 36-year-old plant and, with the moderniza- 
tion of the feed plant last year, Mr. Franz. 
promises to make an excellent showing. 


Merrill, Mich.—Fire destroyed the 30 x 130 ft. 
frame Michigan Bean Co. elevator early the. 
morning of Oct. 14, burning 25,000 bus. of grain 
and beans, a quantity of seed, feed, fertilizer, 
flour, and twine, and resulting in a loss of ap- 
proximately $50,000, covered by insurance. The: 
fire is believed to have been caused by an over- 
heated electric motor in the cupola. A crew had 
worked until 11 o’clock that night at the ele- 
vator, and the alarm was given at 4:30 a. m., 
when smoke was seen. Construction has just 
been started on a 30 x 125-ft. warehouse ad- 
joining the elevator and a new 15-ton 22 x 9 ft. 
truck scale purchased of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. These building operations were ordered 
Suspended, acenrding to Albert lL. Riedel, the 
company’s president, who stated another eleva- 
tor, probably larger than the one that burned, 
will be built on the site. Richard T. Walsh is 
branch manager. The company has announced 
that farmers near Merrill may take their grain 
and beans to other elevators thru a station to: 
be established here. 


-Grand Rapids, Mich.—Discontinuance of the 
grain and bean inspection department of the 
Ass’n of Commerce has been recommended by 
the department com’ite, presented to the board 
of directors Oct. 11, the action taken because 
the state has taken over the compulsory inspec- 
tion of all Michigan beans shipped, requiring 
inspection by its own inspectors and not nam- 
ing the local inspector to carry it on, and be- 
cause the federal government has withdrawn 
support and the license of the Ass’n’s inspector, 
E. W. McEachron. These conditions did not 
affect grain inspection but it was said that this 
division does not provide sufficient revenue to 
finance the department. The com’ite recom- 
mended that McEachron apply for an individual 
license for grain inspection and that he carry 
on privately, offering him the use of the lab- 
oratory equipment. The department was started 
in 1918. Minor Walton, chairman of the de- 
partment and as such a director of the ass’n, 
resigned both offices, 
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Portland, Mich.—The Portland Elvtr. Co. 
closed its feed department for a short time dur- 
ing the installation of a new hammer mill and 
ear corn crusher. The new equipment will 
greatly increase efficiency and capacity of the 
elevator’s grinding department. ; 

Dundee, Mich.—Gene Reel, local manager of 
the Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on the de- 
hydrating process now used by the company at 
its alfalfa mill, as well as a detailed method of 
raising and grading of alfalfa. 

Coral, Mich.—John Lavender & Son, managers 
of the Trufant Farm Buro, have purchased the 
Coral elevator of W. L. Jones, receiver for the 
State Bank of Montealm County, and will oper- 
ate it in conjunction with the bureau. Wayne 
Lavender will be in charge of the local business. 


MINNESOTA 


Roseau, Minn.—Olaf Holdahl, 67, who founded 
the Roseau Milling Co., died recently. 

Ruthton, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Ass’n is installing a second feed grinder in its 
plant. 

Olivia, Minn.—The Windhorst Estate has in- 
stalled a new Howell Steel Boot Pan in its grain 
elevator. ° 

Lindstrom, Minn.—Lindstrom Milling Co. has 
installed a 20-ton 24 x 9 ft. Fairbanks Motor 
Truck Scale. 

Renville, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a set of Howell Improved Sec- 
tional Steel Dump Grates. 

Walnut Grove, Minn.—Swoffer & Swoffer re- 
cently installed a Winters Auxiliary type Pneu- 
matic Truck Lift in its elevator. 

Duluth, Minn.—Otto F. Bast of the Bast Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, has made application for mem- 
bership in the Duluth Board of Trade.—F. G. C. 

Truman, Minn.—Truman Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
recently installed a 15-ton 30 x 9 ft. motor truck 
scale, purchased from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Moorhead, Minn.—H. L. Landblom, 63, seed 
and grain dealer and Fargo-Moorhead resident 
more than 50 years, died Oct. 8 in a Moorhead 
hospital. 

North Branch, Minn.—A new wheat cleaning 
machine has been installed in the North Branch 
Milling Co. plant here. Equipment for making 
a darker rye flour has been added also. 


Wells, Minn.—The Well Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
will erect a building to be used as a feed mill 
just south of the main elevator building. The 
structure will be 40 x 60 ft., with full basement, 


Faribault, Minn.—The Trading Post, a feed 
business, has opened on Second St. and First 
Ave., where a line of feeds will be handled and 
a complete grinding and mixing service con- 
ducted. CC. L. Davis, formerly of Princeton, 
Minn., is the manager. 


Lawndale, Minn.—The Farmers Grain & Mer- 
eantile Co. is having its two grain elevators 
here joined together as one unit. The north 
elevator is being moved down to the one that 
was remodeled earlier in the season and a ware- 
house will be built between the two. The J. H. 
Fisch Co, has the contract for the work. 
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Grand Forks, Minn.—The Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Ass’n has amended its articles 
of incorporation to permit the maintenance and 
operation of one or more grain elevators and 
potato warehouses and handle side lines under 
the Minnesota co-operative law. 

Dassel, Minn.—The Interstate Seed & Grain 
Co. has awarded contract to the T. E. Ibberson 
Co. for the erection of additional seed storage 
to its plant here. Bins and seed cleaning 
equipment will be provided for processing seeds. 
The work is now in progress. 

Cannon Falls, Minn.—A new feed mill has 
been completed here for the Cannon Falls Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co. The equipment consists of a 
corn sheller, a cob crusher, a Strong-Scott one- 
ton Mixer and a Strong-Scott Pneumatic Mill. 
The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Redwood Falls, Minn.—Elmer Fluegge, of New 
Ulm, has taken over the management of the 
new elevator recently completed for the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. This elevator and feed mill, 
built by T. E. Ibberson Co., has three legs, 
hammer mill, Strong-Scott Pneumatic type At- 
trition Mill and man lift. A full basement is 
under the entire plant, the whole structure coyv- 
ered with galvanized iron. 

Winona, Minn.—Work has been started on 12 
reinforced concrete tanks for the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., which will provide addi- 
tional storage for 750,000 bus. of barley. A re- 
ceiving pit, track scale and leg will also be in- 
stalled by John S. Metcalf Co., who designed 
and will construct the tanks. Above the tanks 
will be one large receiving belt and in the base- 
ment two shipping belts with one cross belt. 


Pine Island, Minn.—The Pine Island Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of a complete feed mill building along with 
warehouse and display rooms to the T. EH. Ib- 
berson Co. The mill will be fitted with a huller 
attrition mill, a hammer mill, a corn cutter and 
a cracked corn grader. Two legs will be pro- 
vided for receiving grains to be processed and 
Ibberson standard fittings will be used. <A one- 
ton Strong-Scott mixer will be installed and 
motors will be used thruout the plant. A full 
basement will be provided under the mill build- 
ing and the building will be served by cross 
spouting from the main elevator. <A_ special 
driveway will be built at the mill for serving 
the trade. The whole plant, including the ware- 
house, will be covered with galvanized iron. 


Elmore, Minn.—Contract to build a. new feed 
mill, warehouse, store and driveway for the 
Farmers Elevator Co, has been let to the T. BH. 
Ibberson Co. The feed mill will have 11 bins 
and will be fitted with machinery for processing 
feeds. A new Strong-Scott one-ton Mixer and 
a Strong-Scott Pneumatic type Attrition Mill, 
with two 30-h.p motors, cob crusher, corn 
eracker and grader, will be a part of the equip- 
ment. Ibberson standard fittings will be used. 
The building will have various legs for the han- 
dling of grain to and from the bins and ma- 
chines. A driveway for serving the trade, as 
well as a store and warehouse, will be built. A 
full basement will be provided under the mill 
building, the whole structure covered with gal- 
vanized iron, and erected adjacent to the pres- 
ent elevator. 
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Hutchinson, Minn.—Peter Hanson, 71, man- 
ager of the Farmers Co-operative elevator here 
for many years, died recently as the result of 
injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Porter, Minn.—An addition to the present feed 
processing plant of the Eagle Roller Mill will be 
built and a one-ton Strong-Scott Mixer added 
to the mill’s equipment. T. E. Ibberson Co. will 
do the work. 

Lucan, Minn.—A modern feed mill is being 
built here for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., to be 
fitted with a new attrition mill, legs and bins. 
Motor equipment will be used thruout the plant, 
the structure to be covered with galvanized 
iron. T. E. Ibberson Co. has the contract. 


Foley, Minn.—With the recent leasing of the 
Foley Mill & Elvtr. Co. by the Johnson interests 
of Minneapolis to Clarence Johnson and Joseph 
Grow, as announced in the last issue of the 
Journals, O. W. Peterman, one of the oldest 
business men of Foley, identified with the mill- 
ing business here since 1899, retired from the 
mill. He will take a vacation before announcing 
his future plans. 

Stewartville, Minn.—The 30,000-bu. elevator 
being built here by the Farmers Hlvtr. Co.. Inc., 
contract for which was let to the T. E. Ibber- 
son Co., replacing the one recently lost by fire, 
will be equipped with two legs and a distribut- 
ing spout; a 20-ton scale fitted with Strong- 
Scott dumps for receiving; a 2,250-bu. Richard- 
son Automatic Scale for shipping grain; a 72-in. 
cleaner and an oat huller to be installed on the 
workfloor. Along side of the elevator will be 
located a large warehouse for the storage of 
seed products, and a 30,000-bu. concrete tank 
for the storage of grain served from the main 
elevator. An office, with display windows and 
fireproof vault and a testing room, especially 
equipped, will be in a building 50 ft. long, 
heated with stokered furnace and adjacent to 
the elevator driveway. The entire yard sur- 
rounding is paved. The power thruout the 
plant will be furnished with motors. The 
Frasier-Riach Electric Co. has the contract for 
the electrical work. A 10-ton scale for retailing 
will be located in a special driveway. A feed 
mill building. 50 x 60 ft., with basement, for the 
processing of feeds, is being built, detached from 
the elevator, and with two driveways. The mill 
will be provided with two legs, a mixer, an 
attrition mill with two 30-h.p. motors, a corn 
cracker, a cob crusher and a grader. A Strong- 
Scott Blower System will be used in connection 
with this feed mill. A manlift will be provided 
in the mill building and Ibberson special feed 
bin fittings will be used thruout the plant. Mo- 
tors will be used on all the equipment. A large 
warehouse for the storage of feeds will be pro- 
vided and a coal shed will be built for storage 
and retail purposes. The whole structure will 
be covered with galvanized iron. 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Robert S. Stephens, a member of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce for 40 years, died 
Spee had been a resident of Minneapolis 

General Mills, Inc., has awarded a $45,000 con- 
tract for an addition to its Minneapolis research 
laboratory and experimental plant. Plans call 
for a $30,000 two-story addition to the labora- 
tory proper and $15,000 for enlarging the office 
where research records are kept. August Ce- 
derstrand Co. has the contract and work will be 
finished next winter. 

Losses in the collapse of S. W. Gongoll & Co., 
an investment firm not a member of any grain 
exchange, have been set at $4,000,000. The 
company was forced into receivership last Sep- 
tember by the county attorney. Approximately 
3,500 persons had turned over to it sums rang- 
ing from a few dollars to $20,000. The largest 
creditor listed was E. C. Noll, Minneapolis, grain 
supervisor for the federal bureau of agricultural 
economics, who had investments of $29,000 No 
assets were listed for the firm, Gongoll having 
until Oct. 31 to file schedules showing what as- 
pee. i any, his firm possesses. 

\ falter H. Mills was electe i 
Minneapolis Chamber of Comer ee et 
cent election. Other officers elected were J. A 
Hull, first vice-pres.; E. §. Ferguson, second 
vice-pres.; E. J. Grimes. senior director, and 
J. T. Culhane, director, Other directors elected 
were A. M. Howard, W. F. Dalrymple, E. H 
Mirick and H. H. Tearse. Directors whose 
terms carry over are O, F. Bast, F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, W. A. Howard and M. R. Devaney 
J. H. Stadon and Cc. BR. Hixon were re-elected 
members of the board of arbitration, and EB. L 
Doherty and M. W. Smith members of the board 
of appeals. The new officers took office Oct. 17 
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The Cream of Wheat Corp. of Minneapolis was 
awarded $3,946.80 in a suit to recover processing 
taxes paid the Mountridge Milling Co. of Mount- 
ridge, Kan., under the invalidated triple A farm 
act. 

Mary Louise McCrea, 28, daughter of O. A. 
McCrea, manager of the feed department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was killed instantly 
on Oct. 13 when the automobile in which she 
Was a passenger erashed into a tree. 

The Minneapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elvtr. Superintendents held an especially 
enjoyable and interesting meeting late after- 
noon and evening of Sept. 27, when a program 
of monthly dinner meetings was inaugurated. 
Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. was host to the grain 
men, who, after an inspection tour of the plant, 
enjoyed a ‘‘Dutch lunch,” followed by a talk by 


H. Hardman, head of the R.F.C. in the north- 
west. 


MISSOURI 


Paris, Mo.—James Young has installed a one- 
ton capacity Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 

Montrose, Mo.—The Montrose Farmers Co- 
operative Ass’n recently bot of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. a 15-ton truck scale. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Luke J. Byrne is now asso- 
ciated with the Klecan Grain Co. in its local 
office in the Board of Trade building. 


Alma, Mo.—The Alma Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a 15-ton 34 x 9-ft. motor truck 
seale, bot of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—P. S. Wilson, who had been in 
charge of liquidating various items for the Com- 
monwealth Flour Mills, Inc., after the main 
properties had been sold to the Continental 
Grain Co. several months ago, is now associated 
with the J. F. Imbs Milling Co.—P. J. P. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A hot-air furnace using oil 
for fuel is displacing the steam boilers in the 
Brooklyn street elevator of the Plant Milling 
Co. Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. will continue 
to operate thru this elevator. The work is be- 
ing done by H. G. Onstad. 

Higginsville, Mo.—If dealers have an opportu- 
nity they should make it a point to see their 
representative and ask him his opinion in re- 
gard to a law regulating the itixerant trucker. 
It will be much easier to get an expression be- 
fore the election than after. Also contact the 
senator.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y, Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n. 

St. Louis, Mo.—C. H. Williamson & Co., a 
newly organized firm, is taking over the mill 
feed business in cash and futures at St. Louis 
eonducted by Bartlett Frazier Co. as of Oct. 
31. Mr. Williamson has been associated with 
the latter firm for several years as manager of 
the St. Louis office and is well qualified to con- 
duct the business, widely known, with hosts of 
friends in the feed trade. 

Hannibal, Mo.—The city council, after hearing 
protests from a delegation of 150 railroad men, 
Oct. 3 tabled a proposal to lease city-owned land 
between the C. B. & Q. and Wabash lines and 
North and Hill sts., as the site of an elevator 
for grain which would be shipped chiefly by 
river barge. F. T. Jacobi sought to lease the 
tract for $100 a year for a 30-year period. 
Mayor A. J. Mulvihill expressed the belief the 
council had no right to grant a 30-year lease.— 
122 * ames, 


MONTANA 


Big Sandy, Mont.—A new 20-ton 26-ft. scale 
in the International Elvtr. Co. has been installed 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 
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‘Scale has 


Redstone, Mont.—A 20 ton 26 ft. Soweigh 
Scale has been installed for the Imperial Elvtr. 
Co. by the Hogenson Construction Co. 
Mont.—A 20 ton 26 ft. Fairbanks 
been installed and new driveway 
built at the Occice Elvtr, Co.’s plant by the 
Hogenson Construction Co. 

Hinsdale, Mont.—The Imperial Elvtr. Co. has 
improved its local plant by the installation of a 
20-ton 26 ft. Soweigh Scale, Winter Head Drive 
and Calumet Cups and motorization of the 
plant. The work was done by the Hogenson 
Construction Co. 


Reserve, 


Montana elevators of the St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Hlevators located at Saco, Malta, Zurick, 
Fresno, Rudyard, Chester, Lothair, Devon, Van- 
dalia, Wagner, Chinook, Kremlin, Inverness, 
Tiber, Galata and Cut Bank have recently been 
repaired by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Occident Elvtr. Co.’s plants at Brockton, Cul- 
bertson, Miles City and Circle, Mont., have been 
improved by installation of new equipment, 
Seott Air Lifts being installed at the first three 
plants, a 100-bu. hopper scale at the Miles City 
and a Winter Head Drive, belt and Calumet 
Cups at Cirele. Work was done by the Hogen- 
son Construction Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Avoca, Neb.—The Marquardt Grain Co. is giv- 
ing its two local elevators a new coat of paint. 

Weeping Water, Neb.—Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. has given its elevator a coat of alumi- 
num paint and a new roof. 

Sidney, Neb.—Sidney Elvtr. Co. has installed 
a 20-ton 34x9 ft. motor truck scale, purchased 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Filley, Neb.—The Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. recently installed a new 15-ton 22x9 ft. 


truck scale, purchased from Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. 
Bladen, Neb.—The Bladen Grain Co. has 


closed its local elevator. C. W. Boom has been 
manager of the plant. It is expected the ele- 
vator will reopen next season. 

Tangeman (Talmage p. o.), Neb.—Harvey 
Peterson, manager of the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Ass’n elevator, and Miss Edna Juilfs 
were married Oct. 1 at Beatrice. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Fire, believed to have been 
caused by sparks from a nearby incinerator, did 
$5,000 damage at the Grothe Milling Co. Oct. 17, 


partially covered by insurance. W. H. Grothe 
is company manager. 
Chappell, Neb.—Lewis J. Kring has been 


transferred by the Lexington Mill & Elytr. Co. 
from its Arnold plant, of which he has been 
manager for the last six years, to manage the 
company’s local elevator. 


Arnold, Neb.—Herman Nelson succeeds Lewis 
J. Kring as manager of the Lexington Mill & 
Elvtr. Co.’s local elevator. He has been em- 
ployed at the plant for several years. Mr. 
Kring was transferred to the company’s plant at 
Chappell. 


Winside, Neb.—C. E. Needham is new man- 
ager at the Crowell Elvtr. Co. elevator. He will 
continue his coal and feed business, having his 
office in the former Needham Bros. building. 
He replaces A. J. Arends at the elevator, Mr. 
Arends going to Des Moines, Ia. During July 
the Needham Bros. sold their elevator to the 
Crowell Elvtr. Co. of Omaha. 


Bertrand, Neb.—Bertrand claims to have in 
its midst the youngest and oldest elevator man- 
agers in the state. Wayne Yowell, manager of 
the Yowell Grain Co., is 23 years old, coming 
here from Curtis where his father managed an 
elevator. W. M. “‘Bill’’ Bruce, owner and man- 
ager of the Bruce elevator, is 84 years old and 
has lived here the greater part of his life. 


OMAHA LETTER 


The Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n will hold 
its tenth annual convention at the Hotel Fon- 
tenelle, Omaha, Thursday, Oct. 27. Main topics 
for discussion are the laws regulating common 
and contract carriers and itinerant merchants 
truck; the mortgage lien on crops and the legal 
10 days free storage of grain. R. B. Bowden, 
St. Louis, executive vice-pres. of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, who represented 
the grain dealers at Washington during the last 
Congress, will give the principal address at the 
banquet in the evening. John S. Hedelund of 
the United Grain Co,, Omaha, will act as toast- 
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UROPE breathing easier - but 

-more trouble likely any 
time. And now -- democracies 
should be “up and at it’ - 
arm “to the teeth” - and tell the 
world. If America had promptly 
told the Kaiser what she would 
do-no World War. But she 
dilly-dallied -- why muss around 
again until too late? If we want 
peace - let the  saber-rattling 
dictators know where America 


stands - just what America 


will do -and there’ll be no 


war. 
LOWELL HOIT & CO. 
master. O. F. Bast, president of the National 
Ass'n, will be in attendance. George Stites of 


Union is president of the Nebraska Ass’n. 


Two and one-half million bus. of Iowa corn, 
soon to be taken over by the government from 
farmers who have obtained 50c loans on each 
bushel, will be stored in the Omaha and Council 
Bluffs terminal elevators according to informa- 
tion emanating from the Chicago office of the 
(OX CGE 


Bartlett Frazier & Co. have turned over the 
commission business of its Omaha branch to 
James E. Bennett & Co. of Chicago, the 
latter taking possession Oct. 1. Bennett & Co.’s 
affiliation with the Taylor Grain Co., wire con- 
nections it has had for some time, will continue. 
C. W. Hinzie will be floor representative and 
other employes of the Bartlett Frazier & Co. 
were taken over by Bennett & Co. George W. 
Updike is Bennett customer representative here. 


Council Bluffs, la.—The Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. of Minneapolis has leased the 2,500,000- 
bu. grain elevator on the C. B. & Q. Railroad 
formerly operated by Bartlett Frazier Co., tak- 
ing possession Oct. 15. The Minneapolis com- 
pany has also taken over the elevator office and 
employes of the Bartlett Frazier Co. in Omaha 
as of the above date, and J. G. Oertel, the latter 
company’s manager at Omaha and formerly of 
Burlington, Ia., will continue as manager of the 
Omaha office and the Council Bluffs elevator for 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Derry, N. H.—The H. D. Woods Grain Store 
has been incorporated and is now under the 
management of Leon A. Whitney. The new 


company will be known as the H. D. Woods Co., 
Ine. 


NEW JERSEY 


Claysville, N. J.—S. C. Greif, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Griffith Street Feed & Grain, 
Inc., has opened a feed store here. 

Mt. Holly, N. J.—Allen M. Fennimore, 69, in 
the grain and feed business for more than 380 
years, died suddenly at his home of a heart 
affliction on Sept. 9. 
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Clovis, N. M.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
been dissolved as a corporation and a partner- 
ship has succeeded it, known as the Stone Grain 
& Elvtr. Co. The firm owns and operates branch 
elevators at Bovina, Tex., and Grier, N. M., with 
the main office at Clovis where two elevators 
are located. There is no change in ownership 
or management of the new firm, Robert Stone 
is manager and Sam Stone ass’t manager.— 
Stone Grain & Elvtr. Co., Robert Stone, mgr. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Austin S. Igleheart has 
been appointed executive vice-pres. of General 
Foods Corp. 

Kines (Greenfield Center p. 0.), N. Y.—The 
Murray Milling Corp. has been incorporated to 
deal in flour and wheat. Capital stock, $20,000. 
Goetz & Midler, New York City, agents. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons and 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. are looking forward 
to the biggest soybean season in local history 
of the industry. Indications are that 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 bus. of beans will be processed be- 
fore next years’ harvest. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Otto E. Auerbach has resigned 
as sec’y of General Commodity Corp. and has 
organized his own company, O. HE. Auerbach, 
Inc., to handle grain here. The General Com- 
modity Corp. of which W. R. Embleton is pres., 
will continue in the grain and feed business as 
heretofore. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Buffalo’s winter storage fleet 
was started Sept. 27, eleven days earlier than 
Jast year. with the arrival of the Buckeye 
Steamship Co.’s barge, Tyrone, with 131,200 
bus. of wheat for the Lake & Rail Elevator. A 
total of 8,417,824 bus. of grain, the highest so 
far this year, was stored in the Buffalo ele- 
vators on Sept. 26 according to the report of 
the Superior Elvtr. & Forwarding Corp. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Glen Ullin, N. D.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
elevator is temporarily closed. 

Washburn, N. D.—A. W. Swallow has taken 
over the management of the Washburn mill. 

Beach, N. D.—The TT. HE. Hudson Elevator 
has been repaired and covered with iron by the 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Hunter, N. D.—The International Elvtr. Co. 
is equipping its local elevator with a Howell 
Electric Overhead Truck Lift. 

Peak (Valley City p. 0.), N. D.—General re- 
pairs are being made here for the Hi-Line Elvtr. 
Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Arthur, N. D.—Enlarging its feed plant, the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. has added a magnetic 
scalper and blower in the departmext. 


Cando, N. D.—Fire starting on the top of the 
elevator on the George Faulkes farm near here, 
destroyed the structure and 15,000 bus. of grain. 

Nash, N. D.—A new leg and head drive were 
installed and other repairs made recently for the 
Nash Grain & Trading Co. by the T. HE. Ibber- 
son Co. 


Crary, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
improved its plant with the installation of a 
15-ton Fairbanks Scale, purchased of R. R. 
Howell Co. 


Kindred, N. D.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is increasing its warehouse space here 
by raising and connecting two sheds. It is also 
enlarging its office space. 


Pickert, N. D.—A new foundation was in- 
stalled under the elevator of the International 
Elvtr. Co. and other repairs were made. The 
T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract, 

Thelan (Beach p. o.), N. D.—A 20-ton 26-ft. 
Fairbanks Dump Scale and Strong-Scott Air 
Lift have been installed and a new driveway 
built at the Occident Elvtr. Co.’s plant by the 
Hogenson Construction Co. 
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Minnewaukan, N. D.—The Minnewaukan Grain 
Co. is equipping its elevator with Calumet Cups. 


New Salem, N. D.—Our elevator burned Sept. 
25. It will not be rebuilt this year.—New Salem 
Mercantile Co. 

Grenora, N. D.—Two Strong-Scott Air Lifts 
have been installed and other repairs made on 
the Occident Elvtr. Co.’s plant by the Hogen- 
son Construction Co. 


Park River, N. D.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the 40,000-bu. capacity Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. of Park River elevator and coal house and 
15,000 bus. of grain it contained Oct. 16. Hd. 
Kelner is manager of the plant. 


Glen Ullin, N. D.—Extensive repairs have 
been made on the Occident Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, 
including concrete slab foundation and steel 
boot tank, new distributing system and spout- 
ing. The Hogenson Construction Co. had the 
contract. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Louis Christenson, su- 
perintendent at the State Mill & Elvtr., was 
injured seriously recently when he fell from 
an elevator used by employes between floors. 
He suffered scalp wounds and a spinal injury 
which paralyzed the lower part of his body. 


Streeter, N. D.—Work has been completed on 
the Occident Elevator. A new driveway was 
built; a 20-ton 26-ft. Fairbanks Dump Scale and 
two Strong-Scott Air Lifts were installed; new 
foundation under the elevator and general re- 
pairs were made. The work was done by the 
Hogenson Construction Co. 


Devils Lake, N. D.—Members of the Devils 
Lake Chamber of Commerce recently appointed 
com’ites and set preliminary plans for the state 
convention of Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
North Dakota to be held here Feb. 7, 8 and 9. 
The Grainmen’s band will furnish part of the 
entertainment on the occasion. 


North Dakota plants of the Occident Elvtr. 
Co. have undergone repairs and installation of 
new machinery at the following stations: a 20- 
ton 26-ft. Fairbanks Dump Scale and two 
Strong-Scott Air Lifts were installed at El- 
dridge and the driveway widened with general 
repairs made thruout the plant; Calumet buck- 


ets were installed at the Spiritwood and 
Brinsmade elevators; Strong-Scott Air Lifts 
were installed at elevators at Wheelock and 


Zahl. Hogenson Construction Co. did the work. 


OHIO 


Linworth, O.—Linworth Farmers Exchange 
recently installed a Sidney Kwik-Mix mixer. 

Powell, O.—J. L. Taylor, Jr., recently installed 
a one-ton capacity Feed Mixer, Kelly Duplex, 
with belt drive. 

Centerville, O.—Centerville Coal & Feed Co. 
has installed a one-ton capacity Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer with motor drive. 


Miamisburg, O.—H. C. Albert and BE. C. Evans 
have purchased a warehouse here in which they 
will conduct a feed store equipped with grind- 
ing and mixing machinery. 

Williamstown, O.—Kleisch Bros. have adaea 
additional equipment to their plant, purchasing 
a combined sheller and cleaner, ton mixer and 
elevator from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Lancaster, O.—Fire of undetermined origin 
caused $15,000 damage the night of Oct. 5 to 
the 65-ft. C. F. Mondhank BHlevator. Destroyed 
were machinery, 7,000 bus. of grain, 10 tons of 
hay and six tons of fertilizer. 

Toledo, O.—The Southworth Grain Co. has 
been incorporated by J. W. Luscombe, Jr., C. R. 
Keilholtz, EH. C. Froelich and Edmund C. Froe- 
lich for $50,000, to take over the grain end of 
the business of EH. L. Southworth & Co., Ine., 


originally in the grain business. 
Kenton, O.—The Kenton Farmers Grain & 
Supply recently installed a new Ajax Ham- 


mer Mill and Sidney Feeder, purchased from the 
Sidney Grain Machry Co., a new elevator belt 
with Calumet Cups, geared head and motor to 
operate this leg, and roller bearings.—KkKenton 
Farmers Grain & Supply, Fred W. Dierksheide, 
prop. 
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Deshler, O.—The Deshler Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n 
recently installed a 15-ton 22 x 9 ft. truck scale, 
bot from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Gratis, O.—The Floyd Milling Co. of Lewis- 
burg has sold its local business to F. O. Diver 
of Middletown. The branch was started over a 
year ago and has developed a nice business in 
custom grinding and feed sales. Mr. Diver was 
formerly in the milling business prior to coming 
to Gratis. 

Milledgeville, O.—A small safe in the W. D. 
Rapp & Son grain elevator was wrecked by an 
overcharge of nitroglycerine by robbers who 
forced an entrance to the building the morning 
of Oct. 1 and escaped with $25 in cash. The 
safe was completely demolished by the charge, 
the safe door being blown thru the grill work 
of the office and cutting a large hole in the 
ceiling of the room. Furniture and other office 
equipment was considerably damaged. 


Toledo, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n will celebrate its 60th anniversary at 
the annual convention to be held in Toledo in 
the Commodore Perry hotel June 18, 19 and 20. 
In honor of the occasion the Toledo grain and 
feed men are planning a royal program of en- 
tertainment. New members recently enrolled 
by the ass’n include the following: Kirkwood 
Grain Co., Sidney; Englewood Elevator, Engle- 
wood; Ubiko Milling Co., Cincinnati. — W. W. 
Cummings, sec’y. ; 


Marion, O.—Old Fort Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced plans for construction of two more 
huge storage bins, in addition to six already 
constructed this summer. Foundations have 
been laid and concrete is being poured, the bins 
to be 29 ft. in diameter and 103 ft. high and 
will add another 100,000 bus. to the company’s 
storage facilities, already 450,000 bus. P. Turner, 
pres., said the addition will enable the company 
to handle the beans from this area as fast as 
they can be harvested. The other bins, com- 
pleted in September, are now being equipped 
with machinery and will be ready to handle the 
new beans at a rate of 6,000 bus. an hour. In- 
cluded in the new equipment is a stand of steel 
elevators, sheller, truck hoist, double drag, com- 
bined corn and small grain cleaner, manlift and 
several steel conveyors, all furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Machry Co. During the rush sea- 
Son the plant will be in operation in the eve- 
nings and on Sundays. 


OKLAHOMA 


Dover, Okla.—The Burrus Elevator was dam- 
aged by fire and explosion Sept. 29, which oc- 
curred in the lower part of the elevator. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


_ Sumner, Wash.—Hi Figg is manager of the 
Valley Hay & Grain Store. 


Portland, Ore.—Fire of unknown origin Sept. 
8 damaged stock of H. J. Stoll & Sons, Inc. 


Steptoe, Wash.—Wilbur Ratliffe has taken 


over the warehouse agency here for the Pacific 
Elvtr. Co. 


Lacrosse, Wash.—The Lacrosse Grain Grow- 
ers warehouse, with an 800,000-bu. capacity, has 
been approved for wheat storage under the 
C.C.C. loan program. 

Portland, Ore-—Members of the Portland Grain 
Exchange held a one-day golf tournament Co- 


lumbus Day, Oct. 12, at Oswego Golf Club, with 
a dinner in the evening. 


Seattle, Wash.—Floyd Oles, manager of the 
Pacific Northwest Feed Dealers Ass'n, was one 
of the speakers who addressed the Retail Gro- 
cers’ convention held here Oct. 10 and ahs 


Colfax, Wash.—S. A. Curtis recently brought 
suit against Mark P. Miller Co. to recover dam- 
ages in the amount he claims he would have 
profited by operation of warehouses he leased 
from Miller had not his lease been broken. 


Colville, Wash.—The 1938 wheat crop in Ste- 
vens county was one of the poorest in recent 
years, amounting to only 40 per cent of last 
year’s bumper crop, according to the Colville 
flour mill, which has taken in only 30,000 bus. of 


1938 crop, compared to 120,00 
ieee ,000 bus. last year.— 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Inc., held a regional meeting here 
recently which was attended by 23 grain com- 
pany representatives. Clarence Henry was a 
hen Speaker, his subject, ‘‘Tarift.” The cur- 
rent governmental agenci : i 
briefly.—Ted Brasch, Beane cs Make ee 
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Wallowa, Ore.—<Active selling of stock in the 
proposed flour mill co-operative for Wallowa 
has gotten under way and is said to be meet- 
ing with favorable results. The new business 
will incorporate under the name Wallowa Coun- 
ty Co-operative Flour Mill, and will market 
grain, hay, wool and other agricultural com- 
modities as well as manufacture flour. 

Prosser, Wash.—E. W. Frey is rebuilding his 
alfalfa mill, burned Sept. 4, and will have it in 
operation within a short time. The building 
will adjoin his packing and storage room and 
will be 80 x 24 ft. and 20 ft. high, costing ap- 
proximately $2,500. New machinery is being in- 
stalled to handle chopped alfalfa instead of 
grinding loose alfalfa as the old mill did. 


Spokane, Wash.—Approval of warehouses for 
wheat loans from the C.C.C. by the Spokane 
R. F. C. agency, included Ferdinand Grain Co. 
of Ferdinand, Ida., capacity 125,000 bus.; Gif- 
ford Summit Warehouse & Commercial Co., 
plants: at Lenore and Summit, Ida., total ca- 
pacity 160,000 bus.; J. H. Gruenwald, Spangle, 
Wash., capacity 90,000 bus.; Frank Hurst, Wash- 
tucna, Wash., 140,000 bus.; Plaza Union Ware- 
house Co., two plants at Plaza, capacity 205,000 
bus.—_F. K. H. © 


Spokane, Wash.—New members enrolled by 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n in- 
clude Haslett Warehouse Co., H. S. Wood, mgr., 
Portland, Ore.; Orofino Rochdale Co., Fred Rich- 


ardson, megyr., Orofino, Ida.; Oakesdale Grain 
Grs., John McCoy, mgr., Oakesdale, Wash.; 
Walter Johnson Grain Co., Walter Johnson, 


megr., Portland, Ore.; Grange Service, feed dept., 
Fred Davis, mgr., Spokane, Wash.; and Woods 
Warehouse Co., Earl Woods, megr., Rosalia, 
Wash.—Ted. Brasch, sec’y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Old Fort Mills, Inc., is con- 
structing a new feed plant here, 240 x 80 ft. and 
75 ft. high, to be equipped with a full line of 
new machinery, including percentage feeders, 
aspirators, bulk unloading equipment and a 40-ft. 
truck scale. New office quarters will be pro- 
vided. The site of the new building is in the 
Whitehall section on the edge of Harrisburg. 
Rollie Turner will continue in charge. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Conde, S. D.—A new roof is being put on the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s plant. 


Canton, S. D.—The Sioux Valley Grain Co. 
has moved its offices to the Farmers State Bank 
building. 

Kingsburg, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co, has 
sold its local elevator to the King Grain Co. of 
Sioux City, Ia. ‘ 

Bruce, S. D.—Lloyd C. Ribstein Grain Co. re- 
cently purchased of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. a 
10-ton 16 x 7 ft. truck scale. 


Arlington, S. D.—The elevator here operated 
by Geo. P. Sexauer & Son has been painted 
with aluminum paint. The T. E. Ibberson Co. 
had the contract. 


Madison, S. D.—Marcus Aus, 54, owner of the 
Madison Grain Co., died suddenly at his home 
here Oct. 5. He had been in the elevator busi- 
ness as employe or operator for 22 years. 

Canton, S. D.—O. B. Jones, manager of the 
Huntting-Randall Co. elevator at Worthing 
for the last 28 years, has been transferred here 
to fill the vacancy made by the recent death of 
Ed. Lee. 

Worthing, S. D.—Ira Wilkinson, of Canton, 
has been transferred here as manager of the 
local Huntting-Randall Co. elevator, succeeding 
O. B. Jones, who was transferred to the com- 
pany’s Canton elevator. 

Platte, S. D.—The Farmers Union Grain Co. 
has taken over the mill property formerly 
owned by the Charles Mix County Milling Co. 
and is operating it under the name of the 
Farmers Union Milling Co. The mill is being 
overhauled and will be started operating soon. 
It has a capacity of 125 bbls. C. B. Gray is in 
charge as superintendent. 


Lake Benton, S. D.—George P. Sexauer & Son, 
operating two elevators at this station, two 
blocks apart, has moved one elevator to the 
main plant and connected with conveyors, is 
using it as an individual plant in connection 
with their main plant. A new 20-ton scale was 
installed in the elevator and a new leg was put 
in the main elevator; both plants were painted 
with aluminum paint. T. E. Ibberson Co. re- 
cently completed the work. 


Egan, S. D.—F. M. Tusia, who resigned re- 
cently as manager of the Cargill, Inc., elevator, 
will continue his work in his feed store. As 
reported in the last issue of the Journals, Ed. 
Collins, of Round Lake, Minn., succeeded him 
at the elevator. 


SOUTHEAST 


Ecru, Miss.—The Will Cummings feed store 
was destroyed by fire Oct. 5. 

Sisterville, W. Va.—Earl Wince recently sold 
his feed store here to the New Martinsville Gro- 
cery Co. 


Atlanta, Ga.—J. R. Black, 85, formerly en- 
gaged in the wholesale grain and feed business 
here, died recently at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Piedmont Millers 
Ass’n, which will hold its fall meeting at the 
O’Henry hotel here Noy. 10 and 11, is complet- 
ing its program for the occasion. Well known 
speakers will address the convention, among 
them W. C. Mander, milling engineer. 


Florence, S. C.—H. H. Heard’s license as a 
futures commission merchant has been revoked 
by the sec’y of agriculture, the order issued 
Oct. 10. The revocation was ordered because 
Mr. Heard had failed to segregate customers’ 
funds as required by the Commodity Exchange 
Act.. Because all commodity customers have 
been paid in full and Heard has discontinued his 
commodity futures business, revocation of his 
license was deemed sufficient action. 


TEXAS 


Tex.—Toles Grain Co. 
34x9 ft. Fairbanks 


Happy, 
stalled a 15-ton 
Truck Scale. 

Dorchester, Tex.—Fire of undetermined origin 
Oct. 14 destroyed the elevator of the Kimbell 
Milling Co. 

Conroe, Tex.—John Dortch has moved here 
from Goose Creek and is managing the Conroe 
Grain Co. elevator. 

Happy, Tex.—Happy Wheat Growers has in- 
stalled a 15-ton 34 x 9 ft. Fairbanks Motor 
Truck Scale. 


Abernathy, Tex.— Anderson Bros. Mill & 
Elvtr. Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire recently. 
New machinery had lately been installed. 


Floresville, Tex.—Flieller’s Feed & Grain Store 
has moved into its new quarters in the new 
building recently completed by E. A. Flieller, 
owner of the store. 


Levelland, Tex.—The Turrentine Hatchery re- 
cently installed a mill and feed mixing machin- 
ery. For the present Mr. Turrentine will do 
only a custom business. 

South San Antonio, Tex.—W. B. Ogden has 
been named manager of the Thos. C. Edwards 
wholesale grain firm, recently organized and oc- 
cupying property just off the Frio City road at 
the city limits, the site, formerly, of the old 
Travis Cotton Seed Oil mills. Mr. Roberts has 
purchased this building and erected an addition 
at the rear to increase storage capacity for 
grain. The plant has been equipped thruout 
with new machinery, included being new scales, 
corn sheller and unloading device. A new Fair- 
banks scale was installed for weighing each load 
as delivered. Mr. Edwards started in the grain 
business at Alvin, Tex., in 1896. 


recently in- 
Motor 
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Appleton, Wis.—The Western Elvtr, Co. has 
installed a grain and seed cleaner. 

Cottage Grove, Wis.—Alick Natig recently 
constructed an 80 x 60 ft. warehouse. 

Fall Creek, Wis.—Joe Nusberger has pur- 


chased the Feed Mill formerly owned by Gustave 
Krause. 


Lebanon, Wis.—Universal Co-op. Ass'n re- 
cently installed a Kelly Duplex Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. 


Medford, Wis.—Medford Co-operative Co. has 
installed a one-ton capacity Kelly Duplex Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Quality Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is remodeling its local 1,000-bbl. semo- 


lina mill, and will have it ready to operate 
Nov. 1. 


Forest (Emerald p. 0.), Wis.—Oliver Winberg 
is erecting a two-story concrete feed mill here 
and will install a hammer mill and feed mixer. 
Otto Cloeter is the contractor. 


Antigo, Wis.—Arthur Clifford is now sole 
owner of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. having bot the 
interest of the other partner, F. W. Ophoven. 
Mr. Chfford went to work for the company 24 
years ago, buying an interest in the business 
11 years ago. 


Thorp, Wis.—Lief Larson has resigned as 
manager of the E. J. Crane & Sons feed ele- 
vator and now has charge of the mill formerly 
known’ as the Citizens Milling Co., which he 
will open for business in the near future. Eu- 
gene Verweyst, of Stanley, is the new manager 
at the Crane & Sons plant. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—Construction has started 
on the new set of buildings for the Fond du 
Lac Farmers Equity Co-operative Co., which 
include elevator and feed mill, warehouse, store, 
and office. A Strong-Scott one-ton Mixer is be- 
ing installed and Ibberson standard fitting used. 
Equipment for handling grain to and from cars 
will be provided. The whole structure will be 
covered with galvanized iron. T. E. Ibberson 
Co. has the contract. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The grain storage facilities 
of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. are being 
increased by the addition of eight reinforced 
concrete tanks which will rise to a record peak 
of 152 feet high and provide additional storage 
for 750,000 bushels of barley. One belt above the 
tanks and two below with a cross belt will ex- 
pedite the movement of grain in and out of the 
tanks. The John S. Metcalf Co. designed and 
is constructing the tanks. 

Valders, Wis.—The Valders Elvtr. Co. office 
was broken into early Oct. 7, the vault forced 
open, a smaller safe unbolted from the floor of 
the vault and carried away. Elmer DeBroux, 
elevator manager, said it contained $400 in cash, 
three indorsed checks for amounts not made 
public,- $2,800 in stock certificates belonging to 
the elevator company and other stock certifi- 
cates owned by DeBroux. The fact that, when 
the burglars attacked the large vault with 
crowbars and pried off the door, they set off 
tear gas chambers in the office, bothered them 
not at all. They merely made a hasty call at 
the volunteer fire department headquarters, 
forced an entrance there, stole two gas masks 
and returned again to the elevator office to 
complete their robbery there. 
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Milwaukee, Wis.—H. D. Herings Sons, Inc., 
has incorporated for milling and feed; 100 


shares, n. p. v.; incorporators, R. E. Hering, 
Russell Hering and R. J. Drought. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Amendments to the charter 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange rela- 
tive to the gratuity fund and Rule 4, Section 3, 
ass’t see’y and treas. have been adopted. 

Green Valley, Wis.—The Farmers Elvtr. & 
Lumber Co. held open house Oct. 12 when the 
public was invited to inspect its newly com- 
pleted combination elevator and feed mill. The 
elevator has 16 bins, 5 legs, attrition mill, 
Strong-Scott one-ton mixer, a cob crusher and 
a cleaner, with Ibberson special spout fitting 
used thruout the unit A manlift was installed 
for use to top floors. Provisions have been made 
for receiving grain to and from railroad cars 
and a large enclosed driveway has been [sous uer 
The whole structure is covered with galvanized 
jron. Norman Berner is the local manager. 

New London, Wis.—New London Farmers 
Exchange has let the contract for a modern 
grain elevator and warehouse and office build- 
ing to replace the one destroyed by fire on the 
Tsabor Day week-end to the T. E. Ibberson Clay 
Estimated cost of the structure is set at $12,000, 
construction to start at once. The elevator will 
be provided with 16 bins; a large leg equipped 
with Calumet Buckets and motor power with 
Strong-Scott Head Drive. An attrition mill will 
be used with a Strong-Scott Blower System. 
Ibberson special spout fittings will be used and 
a Strong-Scott one-ton mixer installed. A full 
basement will be under the entire structure 
where a large hopper scale and steel tank with 
pits for receiving and shipping grain will be 
located. Facilities for unloading cars will be 
provided. A store will be included in the ware- 
house and office building. The driveway will be 
enclosed 54 ft. adjacent to the elevator and 
fitted with a 10-ton scale. The elevator will be 
eribbed, covered with galvanized iron. 


More than 150,000 applications for “all- 
risk” crop insurance on the 1939 winter 


wheat crop have been received in the Kan- 
sas City branch office of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. 


Improved Duplicating Grain 
Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives as complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 


Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x6% inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%4x12 


inches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 


Each ticket has spaces for following record: 
“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage, 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Station Ticket No., and Date, Weigher, 
Name of Firm or Buyer.” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 


375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 
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2,124,744. Pellet Mill. Edgar T. Meakin, Berke- 
ley, Cal. The material extruded thru die plate 
is cut off by an annular bearing opening in- 
wardly and having floating in it a ring to which 
is attached a knife, 


2,130,983. Grinding Mill. Willy Koehler, Neck- 


arhausen/Ladenburg-on-the-Neckar, Germany, 
assignor to Jos. Voegle A. G., Mannheim, Ger- 
many. Three rolls co-operate and the material 
from the first pair is moved by a rotary stirrer 
toward the last grinding pair of rolls. 

2,129,894. Corn Sheller. Clarence M. Weinhold, 
Cottonwood, Minn. A corn-cleaning suction de- 
vice is connected to shelling chamber, a pulley 
on suction device, an independent cob-cleaning 
suction device, a pulley thereon, a separate fan 
for each suction device, a conduit from cob- 
cleaning suction device to a point outside of the 
cob outlet, and a belt connecting drive wheel 
and pulleys. 

2,128,618. Bag Holder. Hugene Preston Law- 
son, San Angelo, Tex. A frame having four legs 
suitably braced to form a substantially vertical 
tower having the space between two legs unob- 
structed, means connected to the upper end of 
said legs for detachably holding a sack with its 
mouth in open position, a bottom pivoted at the 
open side of tower to support the lower end of a 
bag and means connected to the free end of 
bottom to swing the same about its pivot for 
raising and lowering a bag supported thereby. 


2,130,492. Conveyor-Elevator. Henry W. Hap- 
man, Detroit, Mich. A conveyor for transport- 
ing material in bulk comprising a closed con- 
duit disposed in a desired circuit and provided 
with entry and discharge openings, and a con- 
veyor chain operating in conduit and provided 
with appropriate driving mechanism, said chain 
consisting of a series of links connected by 
transverse pivots and a series of flights resili- 
ently mounted upon said pivots and adapted to 
sweep the interior of conduit and to propel ma- 
terial therealong. 


2,128,927. Treatment of Soybean Oil. Albert K. 
Epstein, Chicago, ll. In a method of improving 
soybean oil, particularly with respect to extend- 
ing its pre-reversion period, the steps which 
comprise mixing the oil with not substantially 
in excess of 0.2% of a phosphoric acid ester and 
not substantially in excess of 0.2% of a polyhy- 
droxy substance, the amount of each of said 
materials being based on the weight of the oil, 
and heating the resulting mixture under reduced 
pressure at sufficiently high edible oil deodori- 
zation temperatures for a length of time suffi- 
cient to drive off undesirable constituents. 


2,129,452. Grain Separator. Chas. S. Van 


Sickle, Creston, Wash., Myra V. Van Sickle, ad- 
rotary 


ministratrix. The combination with a 
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drum-sifter, of a series of tiltable blades’ ar- 
ranged within one open end of the drum-sifter, 
on the inner surface of the drum and extending 
substantially longitudinally thereof an adjustable 
blade-section forming an edge-extension on each 
blade, and means for securing Said blade-sec- 
tions in adjusted position, comprising hinged 
metallic straps attached to blades, said straps 
each having hinged ends and an intermediate 
diagonal brace, and adjustable means for attach- 
ing ends to the drum sifter. 


2,129,688. Vibrated Conveyor Feeder. Andrew 
T. Hendrix, Knoxville, Tenn. The combination 
comprises a hammer mill, a vibrated conveyor 
feeder for charging the hammer mill, an electric 
motor for driving the hammer mill and for vi- 
brating the conveyor feeder, and a means for 
dampening the vibrations of the vibrated con- 
veyor feeder, said means comprising a solenoid 
having a core, the coil of the solenoid being 
wired in series with the electric motor and the 
core of the solenoid connected to the vibrating 
conveyor feeder to vibrate therewith and to au- 
tomatically and continuously control the amount 
of charge to the mill. 


2,131,034. Automatic Scale. Wm. J. Beck, 
Yonkers, N. Y. An electro-magnetic relay de- 
vice adapted to control the position of control 
gate, first switch controlling the circuit of relay 
device, and a master switch comprising a con- 
tact member and a movable member, said mas- 
ter switch being controlled by said relay device 
and adapted to open the circuit of relay device 
when the first switch is actuated to close the 
circuit of relay device, said contact member in- 
cluding a plurality of contact elements con- 
nected to circuit in electrical parallel, one of 
which contact elements will always first open 
before the other contact element, when the cir- 
cuit of relay device is opened. 


2,130,087. Producing Soybean Flakes. Frank 
F. Hasbrouck, Peoria, assignor to Allied Mills, 
Chicago, Ill. The process of converting sub- 
stantially defatted soybean cake into a palatable 
food product in toasted flake form which com- 
prises the steps of reducing the cake to grits of 
predetermined size and consisting of adhering 
individual small particles, developing plasticity 
in said grits by the addition thereto of only 
enough moisture so that they will contain from 
20% to 35% of water by weight and storing 
them to permit the water to become evenly dif- 
fused therein, flattening the thus plasticized 
grits to form flakes therefrom, and toasting the 
resulting flakes to dry them, to reduce their 
plasticity, and to develop a desirable crispness 
and flavor therein. 


2,129,337. Conveyor. Jos. MacKay Spears, 
Washington, D. C. An endless load supporting 
belt, a pair of endless sprocket chains, adjacent 
and parallel to the edges of the belt, said chains 
having lug provided links at uniformly spaced 
intervals and being shorter than the belt, the 
lugs of the two chains being connected to oppo- 
site points of the edge portions of the belt at 
evenly spaced intervals along edges, a pair of 
parallel drums around which belt is trained, and 
sprocket wheels co-axial with drums and having 
chains tensely trained therearound, drums being 
of such relatively greater diameter than the 
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sprocket as to effeet smoothing of the belt to 
concentricity with the drums in passing there- 
over, the marginal portions of belt overlapping 
the ends of the drums and the chains being lo- 
cated between the runs of the belt. 

2,125,352. Screen Seal for Hammer Mills. Ray- 
more D. MacDonald, Western Springs, Ill., as- 
signor to International Harvester Co. A screen 
section carried by the cover section abuts a 
Screen section carried by the drum substantially 
in alignment with the hinge point of the cover, 
two screen sections being thereby separable 
when the cover is opened, the combination with 
one of the screen sections of a seal carried 
thereby, seal being formed of imperforate sheet 
metal and having a portion thereof curved to 
provide a surface as a section of the aforesaid 
cylinder, seal being then curved radially out- 
ward from the cylinder to provide a guide por- 
tion for guiding the seal over the adjacent 
screen section when the cover is closed on the 
drum, the screen sections being thereby replaced 
in normal end to end position, seal closely over- 
lying the junction of two screen sections. 

2,126,163. Bag Holder. Cecil T. Young, San 
Francisco, Cal., and Chas. V. Brady, Webster 
Groves, Mo., assignors to Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The bag holder comprises a 
flange, a sleeve having a partial substantially 
round form with relatively limited flat sides, 
open triangular guides depending from sleeve on 
the round form, guide fingers depending from 
sleeve at the flat portions and directed to have 
their ends enter bag mouths which are entered 
by triangular guide portions, guide fingers adja- 
cent said fiat portions and spaced therefrom, 
last-named guide fingers having outwardly di- 
rected portions to form with first-named guide 
fingers tapering guides adapted to lead portions 
of bag mouths to said flat portions, pivot means 
depending from flange adjacent the fingers at 
flats, oscillating fingers pivoted to pivot means 
adapted to gravitate downwardly against flats. 


“Derwood Dog Food” and a drawing of 
a spotted dog in a field are the parts of trade 
mark No. 408,408, filed by The Derwood Mill, 
Derwood, Md., for dog and puppy food. 


Sales of farm commodities to relief and 
low income consumers are being considered 
by the A.A.A., according to Sec’y of Agri- 
culture Wallace, at prices below the regular 
market price, the government absorbing the 
difference. 

The processing tax is the surest way for 
wheat farmers to get their fair share of the 
national income. It could easily and simply 
make up the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the parity price on the domes- 
tically consumed portion of the crop. Un- 
der that system farmers co-operating in the 
A.A.A. program from 1933 to 1935 were as- 
sured of the equivalent of parity price. They 
got part of their price from the market place, 
and the rest from the government in benefit 
payments. The program was self-financing 
and did not unbalance the budget. Why 
not use this kind of tax once more to finance 
the parity payments for which the new act 
provides?>—H. A. Wallace, sec’y of agri- 
culture. 


FSCC to Buy Eligible Loan 
Wheat 


Farmers in Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska 
are to be offered the opportunity to sell wheat, 
which is eligible for a 1938 wheat loan, to the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration has 
announced. 

The Corporation will buy the wheat at the 
loan rate applicable for this wheat, as it has 
in the Idaho-Utah and spring wheat areas pre- 
viously announced. Wheat purchased will be 
made available for export in connection with 
the government’s current export policy. 

The farmer, to sell his wheat, must have cer- 
tification from his county AAA committee that 
he is eligible for a loan. 


The tile cob and dust house connected 
with an Illinois elevator burned in September. 
The cause was an accumulation of dust which 
got hot. The dust was being removed when 
the explosion occurred which set fire to the 
roof. A chemical tank from a nearby town 
helped to save the elevator, but could do 
nothing to save the dust house—Our Paper. 


Cleaning Corn from Machine 
Pickers 


Growers picking corn in the field by machine 
instead of by hand have created a new prob- 
lem for the elevator operators. 

The ears come to the elevator for shelling 
with a great amount of shucks attached. The 
shellers can handle this corn; but the diff- 
culty arises in the cleaning. The extra amount 
of shucks has a tendency to. clog the elevators 
and screens, causing shut-downs and delays, and 
loss of grain due to the ineffective functioning of 
the screens. 

With characteristic resourcefulness the build- 
ers of corn cleaners have met the difficulty by 
providing a means for taking the shucks off the 
screens, shaking the material thoroly so that the 
grain falls out and upon the screens for efficient 
cleaning. 

This has been accomplished in the Western 
Gyrating Cleaner by the use of long malleable 
iron fingers placed above the adjustable riddle. 
As the grain enters the machine it runs out over 
the long fingers, and only the shelled corn and 
small pieces of cobs are allowed to fall onto 
the adjustable riddle. The shucks remain on top 
and are shaken violently so that the shelled corn 
falls out and is not carried over into the cob 
pile. 

A number of very favorable comments indi- 
cate that the improvement outlined above is 
an effective and valuable one. The Union Iron 


Works are equipping their new machines with 
these fingers, and can supply them for cleaners 
now in use. 


Corn Cleaner with Shuck Separating Fingers. 


Confirmation 


Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 5%x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 
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332 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 


into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC, 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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Davenport, Ia—The Davenport Seed Co. 
recently installed a new Soweigh 20-ton 
24x10 ft. Heavy Duty Motor Truck Scale. 

Astoria, Ill.— DeVere Mummert, well 
known corn breeder, is erecting a large seed 
drying house on his farm to store 4,000 bus. 
of hybrid corn. 

Monticello, Fla—The Simpson Nurseries 
have put in a Randolph, Oil Electric Drier 
for the purpose of drying crotalaria and 
watermelon seeds. 

Charleston, S. C.—Buildings of the W. H. 
Mixson Seed Co. were damaged severely in 
a recent hurricane which ripped loose the 
roofs and large parts of the back walls. Re- 
pairs have already been made. 

Michelite is a new bean developed at Mich- 
igan State College from the Robust variety, 
for uniform size and color, combined with 
high productivity and resistance to mosaic 
and wilting. 

Lansing, Mich.—Roscoe J. Carl & Son are 
building an additional warehouse for clean- 
ing and handling grass seeds. The building 
is 40x50 ft. and two stories high, of steel 
and cement blocks, 

Garden Prairie, I1l—The Northern Seed 
Co., which has built a hybrid seed corn 
processing plant here, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: E. C. Foley, pres., F. A. Lobdell, 
vice pres.; G. W. Moorhead of Belvidere, 
treas.; and Harold C. Sewell, sec’y. 

Turkey Red Wheat has been approved 
by the elevator managers of Nebraska in 
replying to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Ass’n. In the 
western part of the state 92 per cent gave 
Turkey red first choice and 39.3 per cent 
Cheyenne. In the eastern part of the state 
43 per cent declared for Turkev red first 
and Cheyenne second. For spring seed 
Ceres came first and Thatcher second. 


Earl Thompson of the Pioneer Hybrid 
Corn Co., has arrived at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, to sow a few kernels each of several 
hundred different varieties of seed corn re- 
ceived by air mail from the United States, 
on plots of ground leased from the Duggan 
Estancia at Pergamino, to continue experi- 
mental studies made in Argentina the past 
four years by representatives of the com- 
pany. The corn will be hybridized. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The board of grain com- 
missioners in a statement issued Oct. 7 on 
laboratory tests of Red Club or “Little Club” 
wheat, said the wheat is quite unsatisfactory 
for bread-baking. The wheat has been grown 
for some time in the Calmer and Mayer- 
thorpe districts in Alberta and belongs to a 
different botanical species from Marquis and 
other similar wheats grown in Western Can- 
ada, its species being known as “Conpac- 
tum.” Red Club wheat will be graded No. 
6 wheat by the grain inspection branch, the 
statement concluded. 


Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co.. seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field, seers, 


No grain or legume seed that has not 
been tested for germination or purity can be 
sold in the state of lowa. 

Regina, Sask—J. C. Taggart, provincial 
minister of agriculture, has planned a pro- 
gram of giving rust-resistant wheat to farm- 
ers in exchange for other varieties and an 
intensive educational campaign sponsored by 
the Saskatchewan government in a stern bat- 
tle to be waged against both grasshoppers 
and rust. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Samples of 333 ship- 
ments of field seeds were drawn by inspec- 
tors of the Plant Board during the month 
of September and sent to Fayetteville to be 
tested by John E. Casey, the Board’s seed 
analyst. Of these, 51 samples (15% )—rep- 
resenting 2339 bags of seed, showed a seri- 
ous variance from the seedman’s guarantee, 
either as to the presence of noxious weeds, 
the purity, or the germination. This is an 
unusually high percentage of deviation, and 
Mr. Casey is making an investigation of 
each case to determine the cause. If fraud or 
undue carelessness are apparent, the Board 
expects to cancel the seedsman’s shipping 
permits, thereby cutting off the trouble at 
the source. The misbranded seed was being 
offered for sale at Walnut Ridge, Conway, 
El Dorado, Russellville, Little Rock, Hope, 
Tillar, Mulberry, Arkadelphia, Warren, Tex- 
arkana, Marshall, Hot Springs, Imboden, 
Harrison, Calico Rock, Sheridan, Morrilton, 
Helena, Pine Bluff, Fort Smith, and Van 
Buren—Paul H. Miller, chief inspector. 


New Seed Trade Marks 


“Delsaco” is trade mark No. 406,762, filed 
by George D. Kenyon, doing business as Delta 
Sales Co., Delta, Pa., for seed corn. 


“Thunder-Bird,” on a circle inclosing an 
Indian design for a “thunder-bird,” is trade 
mark No. 407,130, filed by Capital Fuel, Feed 
& Seed Co., Phoenix, Ariz., for seeds. 


“Heart of Iowa,” imposed upon a heart- 
shaped outline, which is imposed in turn upon 
an outline map of Iowa, is trade mark No. 403,- 
820, filed by Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
for field seeds. 


Educational Campaign Planned 
by Texas Council 


A proposed educational campaign to tell 
farmers and seed purchasers about the value of 
quality seeds, the costs of producing quality 
seeds, and what may be expected from them, 
was placed in the hands of an educational 
comite, at the Oct. 1 meeting of the Texas 
Seed Council. The plan calls for press releases 
available to daily and weekly farm papers and 
magazines, and to vocational agricultural teach- 
ers and county agents in Texas. 

Discussion on a proposed annual school for 
seed analysts resulted in appointment of a 
comite to seek organization of such a course 
by Dr. E. P. Humbert, of the State Seed & 
Plant Board. 

A. resolution adopted favored organization of 
an ass’n of Southern Seed Analysts, and au- 
thorized Chairman A. J. Biggio to meet with 
representatives of the Southern Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n for this purpose. 

While a good deal of discussion centered on 
proposed federal seed legislation, and on legis- 
lative means for curbing itinerant truck ped- 
dlers of seed, action on these subjects was 
deferred. 
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Seed Statistical Division 


Established 


A seed section was established by the U. S- 
Division of Crop & Livestock Estimates on Oct. 
15, to handle all statistics on seed production, 
stocks, movement, and prices. In the new sec- 
tion is grouped the work previously done by the 
Hay, Feed & Seed Division of the Division of 
Crop & Livestock Estimates. 

George C. Edler has been appointed head of 
this new section. A graduate of the University 
of Illinois, engaged in commercial seed work 
for about five years, and beginning his asso- 
ciation with federal work as an investigator in 
seed marketing with the Buro of Markets in 
September, 1916, Mr. Edler has a long back- 
ground of seed reporting, investigating, and es- 
timating work to fit him for supervision of the 
expanded section he heads. 


Kansas Council Berates 
Itinerants 


Legislative means for protecting the farmers 
and, merchants from unscrupulous marketers of 
hybrid seed corn was a leading subject before 
a recent meeting of the Kansas Seed Council 
in Manhattan, over which Prof. R. I. Throck- 
morton presided. Prof. Throckmorton, head of 
the department of agronomy at Kansas State 
College, is president of the Council. 

While definite action was deferred, members 
agreed that a proposed protective bill should 
be considered further at the December meeting, 
after Council members have had opportunity 
to study the laws of other states. 

The proposed legislation would require state 
licensing of all seed dealers in order to eliminate 
the itinerant trucker. 

The Council asked the agronomy department 
of the College to inform Kansas seedsmen about 
the factors involved in buying hybrid seed corn, 
and what may be expected under Kansas con- 
ditions of the various strains -available. 

Discussion on hard seeds in alfalfa concluded 
that the present method for showing the per- 
centage of hard seed and the percentage of 
seeds subject to ready germination in samples 
of alfalfa and sweet clover is the most satis- 
factory method for all concerned. 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during Aug- 
ust and for eight months ending August, 1938, 
compared with the like periods of 1937, as re- 
ported by the Buro of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, were as follows, in tons of 2,240 
Ibs., except where noted otherwise: 


IMPORTS 
August 8 mos. ending August 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Hay* 172 11,463 1,188 137,796 
Coconut 
cakey 12,444,600 9,965,291 55,516,368 113,337,056 
Soybean 
caket 1,169,476 8,408,520 20,211,885 98,262,146 
Cottons’d 
caket 49,780 700,000 4,390,546 36,627,312 
Linseed 
caket 1,688,000 2,240,000 8,399,100 23,245,261 
All other 
cake} — 2,628,000 3,824,960 10,566,745 46,567,801 
Wheat fds.* 533 12,801 9.868 277,703 
Beet pulp* nn 267 22,215 ~ 33,280 
Tankage 2,200 5,526 18,314 32 830 
Fish serap 1,036 3,099 20,216 48,648 
EXPORTS 
ERB, erate \oisternrcraleterns 198 390 60,152 2,580 
Cottonseed cake.. 1,000 2 25,113 6 
Linseed cake a8 dele 12,250 20,153 115.205 195,523 
Other oil cake.... 670 321 18,437 746 
Cotton seed meal. 542 186 11,724 1,356 
Linseed meal .... 559 «823502 6,346 11,920 
Other oilecake 
BE gs ee Sate 1,958 87,506 5,709 
moal we ccecs 50 994 
Mxd. dairy fds. a 
& poultry fds... 976 462 6,625 2,204 
Oyster shells ..... 4,158 6,927 19,324 32,900 
hes prepared 
mixed fds.... 876 251 9,052 986 
Other fd, bran.... 2,164 212 = 17,461 3,451 
Kafir, milo (bus.). 51,620 51 579,608 1,554 
*2,000-Ib. tons. +Pounds. 
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Seed Inspection Certificates to 
Be Issued by Government 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Oct. 13 that on application to the Buro 
of Agricultural Economics certificates will be 
issued showing dockage, foreign material and 
percentage of merchantable seed in samples of 
timothy seed. 

Later other forage seeds will be added to 
the list of those accepted for inspection. 

Application for dockage inspection for 
country-run timothy seed may be made to the 
chief of the Buro of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. C., or to one of the offices of 
seed inspection located at 1513 Genesee Street, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 1101 New Post Office Bldg., 
‘Chicago, Ill.; 113 Federal Office Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; or to any licensed sampler or 
sampling agency employing licensed samplers 
authorized by the service for this work. 


Fees will be charged to cover the cost of the 
Service. 


Mississippi Seedsmen 
Organize 


The Mississippi Seedsmen’s Ass’n was reor- 
ganized at a meeting of Mississippi seedsmen at 
Stoneville. 

Chairman Noble H. Pace, Cleveland, head of 
an organization com’ite set up by a meeting of 
seedsmen, county agents, and agricultural lead- 
ers at the Stoneville Experiment Station early 
in July, presided, and was elected president. 
Douglas Davis, Jackson, was elected first vice- 
president; J. O. Wax, Amory, second vice- 
president, and Herbert Eustis, Cleveland, sec’y- 
treasurer. To the president was left the job 
of appointing three directors. 

A tentative constitution and by-laws, drawn 
up by the organization com’ite, consisting of 
Chairman Pace, and Dewitt Walcott, Green- 
ville; W. E. Ayres, Leland, and Herbert Dams- 
ker, Clarksdale, was adopted with minor 
changes. 

Action taken consisted of authorizing accept- 
ance of associate memberships from dealers 
from outside the state, and authorizing the 
president to appoint a public relations com’ite 
to work with the state’s extension department 
and the state legislature. Proposed formation 
of a Mississippi Seed Council was tabled for 
reconsideration at the next meeting. 


Arkansas Acts Against Vetch 
Weevil 


The vetch weevil, which tunnels the seeds of 
vetch and thus destroys their viability, has re- 
cently been found in several localities in Ore- 
gon, and the Arkansas State Plant Board has 
requested all Oregon shippers to fumigate their 
seed with carbon disulphide before moving it 
into Arkansas. Oregon is at present the princi- 
pal source of vetch seed for Arkansas. Many 
tons (last year about 20 carloads) of Oregon- 
grown vetch seeds are shipped into the state 
each fall to be planted in the cotton middles as 
a soil-conserving winter crop. Up to a few 
weeks ago the Oregon vetch seed was thought 
to be free of this weevil. The other main source 
of supply for vetch seed is Czechoslovakia, As 
the weevil is known to be plentiful in Europe 
fumigation has for some time been required 
on imported seed. By extending the fumiga- 
tion requirement to Oregon vetch, the Board 
hopes to prevent the weevil from obtaining a 
foothold in Arkansas, which is free of it at the 
present time. 

Much of the Oregon seed which is used in 
Arkansas does not come direct, but is reshipped 
to Arkansas points by seedsmen in Memphis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, Shreve- 
port, and other out-of-state points, which makes 
enforcement of state regulations difficult and 
uncertain. A federal quarantine, under which no 
vetch seed would be permitted to leave an in- 
fested state unless covered by an official fumi- 
gation certificate would be easy of enforcement 


and afford protection to all states which are 
not now infested with this pest (Oregon and a 
few of the eastern states are the only ones 
known to be infested at the present time). 

The Board has addressed a letter to Lee A. 
Strong, chief of the U. S. Buro of Entomology 
and Quarantine, requesting consideration by the 
Buro of the desirability of placing such a fed- 
eral quarantine. 


Field Seed Crops of 1938 


This year’s harvest of sweet clover, red clo- 
ver and alsike seed will be considerably larger 
than last year’s, while production of alfalfa, 
timothy and blue grass seed will be much 
smaller, says E. J. Dyas, Iowa State College 
agronomist, citing crop reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The national production of alsike seed is the 
largest since 1929 and may run close to 30 mil- 
lion pounds, Dyas says. Such a crop would be 
around 58 per cent larger than last year’s crop 
of nearly 19 million pounds. The increased pro- 
duction is the result of both larger acreages 
and yields. 

A million-bushel crop of sweet clover seed— 
the first that large since 1929—is expected. This 
is about 7.5 per cent larger than the estimated 
production of 1935 and nearly 24 per cent larger 
than the 1927-36 average. Increased acreages, 
offsetting somewhat lower yields, are responsi- 
ble for the larger crop. 

The 1938 red clover crop is expected to be 


75 per cent larger than last year’s meager crop,. 


and may be the largest since 1933. This year’s 
acreage harvested for seed was increased be- 
cause of the high 1937 prices, abundant hay 
crop and prospects for a good seed yield. 

In contrast, the alfalfa seed crop may turn 
out to be the smallest since 1932—around 777,000 
bus. or 167,000 less than last year. The smaller 
crop is due primarily to decreased acreages, re- 
sulting mainly from grasshopper damage in the 
Dakotas, Kansas and Nebraska. Yields are also 
expected to be lower. 


Driveway Observations 
BY TRAVELER 


A Duluth, Minn., terminal elevator uses 
long nails to secure the grain doors in the 
cars it loads. These are driven between the 
cracks of the grain door boards, then bent 
over the edges of the boards to hold the 
doors securely. 

This method of fastening the grain doors, 
the elevator’s superintendent claims, mini- 
mizes the danger from flying nails. When 
the nails are driven in the cracks between the 
boards of the grain door, the edges of the 
crack guide the nail, but offer so little re- 
sistance to passage of the nail that it is driven 
into the door jamb with comparatively few 
strokes with a hammer. Bending the nail 
heads over makes them serve as hooks to 
hold the doors, yet lets them pull easily 
when the door is removed for unloading the 


car. 
* * * * * 


HART LUMBER & GRAIN CO., which has 
its head office at Randall, Kans., and which is an 
indirect affiliate of Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co. at Kansas City employs a unique 
means of saving its elevator managers the em- 
barrassment of repeatedly asking a truck driver 
the name of the owner of the grain brought to 
its elevators. 

The first load of any man’s wheat delivered 
to the elevator is given a lot number. This 
number is chalked on the side of the trucks 
delivering wheat from this owner. A _ record 
is kept of these lot numbers, with the name of 
the owner, and any other essential information 
such as whether it is mortgaged or not, near 
the scale beam. 


Seed Inspection in Illinois 

Lewis A. Moore, seed analyst, in the 20th 
annual report of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, states that during the year ending 
June 30, 1937, a total of 14,334 samples were 
accepted by the Illinois seed laboratory, and 
that the percentage unsalable decreased from 13 
in 1935-36 to 9 in 1936-37. The percentage of 
samples containing noxious weed seeds decreased 
from 59.6 per cent to 40.6 per cent and the per- 
centage of weed free samples increased from 
9.2 per cent to 19.9 per cent. These facts indi- 
cate a more extensive distribution and use of 
modern seed cleaning machinery. 

The 13,326 samples analyzed for purity con- 
tained the following noxious weeds, dock in 28.2 
per cent of the samples, buckhorn in 16.8 per 
cent, field sorrel in 10.4 per cent, wild mustard 
in 2.6 and dodder in 2.2 per cent. 

How “bargain” seed defeats the purpose of 
the economical farmer is shown by analysis of 
the following sample officially sampled in transit 
by an inspector. It is reduced to its component 
parts, as shown by the purity analysis as fol- 
lows: 


Pure: viable-seed* ai. neces ete einieee 30.87 Ibs. 
Pure vdead. Seed Wa. cracsenieeieye ee eater 22.00 Ibs. 
Common weed seeds (11 species)...... 4,22 lbs. 
Inert, matter ns cit. ath eerie seis cee 2.77 Ibs. 
Other COPS Vane ccotho csrsthec tree varie 0.14 lbs. 

60.00 lbs. 


In addition, the bushel of seed contained 


noxious weed seeds as follows: 


Canada: (thistle gcc. asides neielcbien erie 7,800 
DOCK yise-0aps a storele Hopeiobaniertie Penler tie tele atte aee 5,760 
Wild “ms tardy). cr acerercrsrenetneisfeatereverstcasis aeteters 114,240 


This seed was sold to the farmer at $5.90 per 
bushel. On this basis, the pure live seed cost 
the farmer at the rate of $11.80 per bushel. The 
local dealer was selling sweet clover 99.5 per 
cent pure with a germination of 90 per cent plus 
5 hard seed for $8.40 per bushel. Expressed in 
terms of the index value of seed, it is noted 
that the seed offered by the local dealer was 
worth over three times the “bargain seed” for a 
difference of $2.50 per bushel. 

(88.12% 35% = 30.84) 
(99.5% x 90% = 90.55) 


The Wages and Hours Law applies to 
stock exchange firms according to a legal 
opinion issued to members by the Ass’n of 
Stock Exchange Firms of New York, add- 
ingethat the requirements of the law can not 
be met by setting up a fund but must be 
paid directly to employes. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


We are in the market for 


all kinds of 


FARM SEEDS 


Send samples for highest bid 


to our nearest office: 
SIOUX CITY, IA. IOWA CITY, IA. 
NORFOLK, NEB. MANKATO, MINN. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. CARROLL, IA. 
BILLINGS, MONT. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD SEED CO. 


formerly Sloux City Seed Co. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Paas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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The complaint by the Standard Packing 
Co. against switching charges on corn and 
feed at South Omaha has been dismissed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


| c I 


Millers at rate-break points have asked the 
EGE} to reopen’ complaint No. 27,580, 
Atkinson Milling Co., to the end that they 
obtain transit the same as interior points. 


Abandonment of 3 lines of 21.30, 13.20 and 
6.12 miles respectively by the Frisco has 
been authorized by the I. C. C. The lines 
are in Wayne and Carter Counties, Missouri, 
the Hunter, Current River and Grandin 
branches. 


Abandonment of 27.25 miles of the Clin- 
ton, Davenport & Muscatine between Dav- 
enport and Muscatine, Ia., has been author- 
ized by the I. C. C. The line has operated 
for 5 years at heavy loss. 


Abandonment of 11.61 miles of the branch 
from Corbin Junction to Bayview, Idaho, 
should be permitted the Coeur d'Alene & 
Pend d’Oreille is the recommendation of Ex- 
Au ety ve tO they des GucG. 


New Orleans, La.—A hearing will be held 
here by Examiners Mackley and Hall of the 
I. C. C. in the Jung Hotel Nov. 7 on south- 
eliestam~= rates, inl, & S:. 4208:- Later a 
hearing on the suspension will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Transit at Chicago on wheat from west of 
the Missouri River is asked by the Chicago 
Board of Trade on terms like those at Min- 
neapolis when reshipped east of the Illinois- 
Indiana line, to enable Chicago millers and 
dealers to compete in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der the new Motor Vehicle Act is charged 
with the duty of regulating 150,000 trtick 
operators, the magnitude of the task being 
appreciated by comparison with the 100 im- 
portant railroads now regulated, the diff- 
culty of control being enhanced by the large 
number of exempt private highway carrjers. 


From 1929 to 1937 revenue freight carried 
by the railroads decreased 87 billion ton 
miles, from 450 billion to 363 billion. Trucks 
in the same period gained 11 billion ton 
miles, so the common opinion that the trucks 
are responsible for loss of rail volume is un- 
founded. The greatest harm done to the rails 
by the trucks is the taking of the short haul 
and profitable traffic, leaving the rails the 
heavy freight going long distances at low 
rates. 


The C. & O. has been authorized by the 
I. C. C. to follow the reduced rates of the 
eastern lines effective Oct. 21 from stations 
on its line, Kirkville to Jouisville, Ky., to 
Norfolk, Va., via Keneva, W. Va. A storm 
of protest against the rate reduction has 
been evoked from numerous grain markets 
adversely affected. The Commission on Oct. 
20 refused to suspend the reduced rates, 
now 16 cents, Chicago to Baltimore, instead 
of 22 cents. 

Duluth, Minn.—Freight rate on wheat 
shipped by boats is holding steady at the 
late downward revision, 2c to 2%4c unload 
Buffalo. Large cargoes take the low range 
and small lots the higher rate. There is 
plenty freighters looking for cargoes but not 
enough grain to haul. There are occasional 
vessels chartered to load grain and hold at 
eastern lake ports when wanted during the 
winter. They are placed at handy points for 
unloading in a pinch by the owners. The 
last rate on winter storage was reported 
made at 4%c, and no change recorded so far 
as known now.—F. G. C. 


-be removed 


As justifying their fixing of the lake rate 
on grain at 7 cents E. B. Ramsay, chairman 


of the Board of Grain Commissioners points - 


to the Inland Water Freights Act, passed in 
1923, authorizing the fixing of rates. Hither- 
to since 1923 the highest rate had been 6% 
cents, he said. Shipowners wanted a 7% 
cents maximum, 

The seriousness of truck competition is 
clearly shown by the annual report of the 
Railroad’ Commission of Texas. From 1930 
to 1936 Texas railroad revenue tonnage de- 
clined from 86,295,225 tons to 65,978,975 tons; 
while revenue fell from $204,371,667 to $139,- 
122,396. In the same period the truck ton- 
nage increased from 450,537 tons to 7,474,- 
090 tons, while freight revenue rose from 
$4,692,335 to $13,990,000. I infer these truck 
figures don’t take into account the itinerant 
truck peddler, but covers only common and 
contract carriers.—G. E. Blewett, sec’y-treas. 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
took under advisement Oct. 20 the complaint 
by the Nebraska State Railroad Commission 
against excessive grain rates on the Union 
Pacific and Burlington to Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs from points between the Nebraska- 
Colorado line and Brush and Keota, Colo. 
The complaint also covered rates to Omaha 
and Council Bluffs from points on the Union 
Pacific between Barton and Smead, Neb. 
The complaint charged these points should 
from the Colorado common 
point grouping and placed under the North 
Platte progressive rate.. Intervenors were the 
Sioux City Grain Exchange, the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, the St. Joseph Grain 
Exchange and the Omaha Grain Exchange. 


The Denver Grain Exchange and the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., complainants, 
asked for a reduction in rates to Denver and 
other points in the West, Southwest and 
South, from Nebraska points west of Supe- 
rior, Red Cloud, Hastings, St. Paul and 
O’Neill, except points on the Union Pacific 
main line west of Julesburg, Colo. Defend- 
ants are the Union Pacific and other rail- 
roads operating in the West and Southwest. 
Intervenors are the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change, the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and E. Bossmeyer, 
Jr., for the Superior (Neb.) Grain Exchange. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Oct. 20 took the petition under advisement. 
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Abandonment of 38.73 miles between Ha- 
vana and Cedar Vale, Kans., has been au- 
thorized the Sante Fe by the LI. CG (Gr iihe 
property lost $29,660 in 1937. 


Taxpayers Support Barge Line 


Every ton of freight handled by the govern- 
ment barge line which operates on the Missis- 
sippi River system costs the taxpayers Oioeuae 
country 8.07 mills per ton-mile, R. V. Fletcher, 
vice-pres. and general counsel, Ass'n of. Ameri- 
can Railroads, recently told the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. 

“Adding together the interest charge, main- 
tenance charge, and the freight charge, we see 
that it costs to transport a ton of freight one 
mile on the Mississippi River 13.98 mills, when 
proper allowance is made for circuity. This 
should be compared with the present average 
rail charge of 10 mills. fy on 

“I cannot refrain from mentioning the injus- 
tice involved in taxing all of the people of the 
United States to subsidize the Mississippi River 
system, when only a small part of the popula- 
tion of the country derives direct benefit from 
these subsidies.” 


Price Fixing Means Disaster 


If millers really want to know what would 
happen to the milling industry in the United 
States under a government-fixed wheat price, 
they can find out by looking up what happened 
to the mills of France a few years ago when 
the government maintained a fixed wheat price 
in the face of surplus crops of wheat. 

The first result was the accumulation of large 
stocks of wheat in growers’ hands in a very 
short time, as dealers had no incentive to buy 
and millers only purchased what they actually 
needed for their requirements. After a little 
while, the pressure of these stocks for an out- 
let became so great that they were offered for 
sale at prices below the lawful schedule. Within 
a few months there was an extensive trade be- 
ing conducted in this bootleg wheat, and at one 
time the price fell to about 40 per cent of the 
fixed level. 

The law-abiding mills in France were par- 
alyzed, as their less scrupulous competitors were 
able to offer flour at much lower prices. Many 
of the best-established concerns were forced to 
go out of business, and those which survived 
were hit very hard during this period—The 
Hook-Up. 
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The McGuffey Elevator Co. 
McGutfey, Ohio 
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HEAT 


and Cooler 


They’re Profit Makers 


HESS WARMING AND 
VENTILATING CO. 


1211 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Parker, Wash.—Walter Griffin has been 
admitted to membership in the Pacific North- 
west Feed Ass’n. 


New Members who have recently joined 


the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n are Ernest A. Silverfield, San Fran- 
cisco; J. B. Livingston, San Gabriel; and 
Will C. Anderson, Riverside. 


Washington, D. C.—Among the speakers 
at the annual meeting of the Ass’n of Amer- 
ican Feed Control Officials Nov. 17 and 18 
are R. M. Fields, pres. of the American 
Feed Mfrs. Ass’n; Dr. C. L. Norris of Cor- 
nell University; and Dr. Victor Heiman of 
Waverly, N. Y. 


Alfalfa meal production declined in Sep- 
tember with output only 23,000 tons com- 
pared with 30,000 tons during August, re- 
ports the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 
September production amounted to 33,000 
tons in 1937 and 36,000 tons in 1936. Produc- 
tion for the 4 months ended September 30 
totaled 111,000 tons this year, compared with 
134,000 tons a year earlier and 130,000 tons 
2 years back. 
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The following table 


Feed Prices 


shows 


the 


bid price each week for December 
of standard bran and gray shorts, spot cot- 
tonseed meal, soybean meal and No. 1 fine 
ground alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton and 
No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow soy- 
beans in cents per bushel: 


closing 
futures 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
UF Guests 16.00 19.00 13.90 15.50 
ALL Ye elon nn ote 15.00 18.00 13.50 15.75 
Citi ieeRDA 5 ogo 14.50 16.50 13.50 14.75 
ANT SRM ine a 14.25 15.00 12.90 14.20 
PANIES inesets¥s 13.50 13.50 12.50 13.75 
PU Bia fe Olena evens 13.50 UB ETH 12.40 13.85 
Jib = OAT Ree tesa 12.50 12.50 12.65 14.00 
Septesine-an 13.00 13.50 12.50 14.75 
Sept. 10...... 12.75 13.50 12.00 GEN sy 
SOD Ul crecre es 13.50 15.00 13.50 15.50 
Sept. 24...... 14.00 15.50 13.50 15.75 
Oct. Whee pees 13.50 16.00 12.10 14.25 
Oct Soesets 13.00 14.50 12.50 14.50 
GB) C tes they ct, 32 13.00 14.00 12.25 14.50 
OCT ee ois isn 13.00 14.50 12.70 15.00 
St. Louis* Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
17.60 93 26.70 
18.10 94 26.70 
17.00 90 26.70 
16.50 89 25.20 
16.10 84 24.70 
15.90 8416 24.50 
16.15 81 24.50 
16.10 84 24.20 
16.80 81% 24.00 
LD 87% 25.50 
18.00 85 26.00 
16 75 76 27.00 
16.50 761% 25.20 
16.50 69 24:20 
17.00 75 22.50 
Kansas 
Ft. Worth Memphis’ City Chicago 
Cottonseed Meal Alfalfa Corn 
PUL Yk Gr verets ate 24.50 23.50 18.00 59% 
ARIS A RR. Bore 25.50 23.15 18.00 59Y, 
UD) Nie SBT Peek 25.50 23.389 18.00 58 
PES EB veces s6 25.50 23.39 18.00 53%, 
ARB, | LO a eve 25.00 21.75 18.00 53 
PATI Pie Osrsie vi 25.00 21.10 18.00 5414, 
aT MO cree 24.50 20.60 18.00 55 
BOD Scie ats 23.50 20.50 18.00 51% 
BEUG 10s ae.0 23.50 21.00 18.00 5334, 
3501 ee Gee 23.00 21.10 18.75 5%) 
Dept, L240 .03% 23.00 21.00 18.75 53 
<1 751 eit Dimes tr 24.00 21.50 18.75 50 
Oct Siccs pate 24.50 21.00 19.00 47% 
ee Se 26.00 20.00 18.50 45% 
OCG Eas ssn 27.00 20.75 18.50 47% 


* St. Louis bran, basis Chicago ilelivery; Shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 


Distillers dried grains production totaled 
10,000 tons in September compared with 
9,200 tons in August and 8,600 tons in July, 
reports the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 
Production was small compared with earlier 
years. September production amounted to 
12,300 tons in 1937, 20,600 tons in 1936, and 
14,800 tons in 1935. 


San Francisco, Cal—A state-wide survey 
will be conducted into the costs of processing 
feed barley by a com’ite of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, with 
Harry N. Laine of Los Angeles as chariman. 
Geo. B. Murphy is chairman of another 
com’ite to co-operate with the state depart- 
ment of agriculture in establishing tolerances 
on rolled barley and other feeds. 


Duluth, Minn.—Continued mild weather 
has its reflection on the feed market, which 
holds quiet as consumptive demand lan- 
guishes. Feeders come in for supplies only 
as needed from time to time for small 
amounts, otherwise they show indifference. 
With pasturage still fair they make no con- 
certed effort to stock up on feeds, except in 
a hand-to-mouth fashion enough to carry on 
for a short period. No increase business can 
be expected until colder weather develops. 
—F, G. C. 

Brewers dried grains production declined 
seasonally in September with 8.500 tons pro- 
duced, compared with 9,900 tons in August, 
and 10,200 tons in July, reports the Buro of 
Agricultural Economics. Production was 
considerably smaller than for the 2 previous 
years with the September output amounting 
to 10,000 tons in 1937 and 10,100 tons in 
1936. Production for the 3 months ended 
September 30 totaled 28,600 tons compared 
with 34,600 tons a year earlier and 33,200 
tons 2 years back. 


Hominy Feed Better Than Corn 


By Harry Hunter, Executive Sec’y 
American Corn Millers Federation 


Purdue University states that hominy feed is 
the most important substitute for corn for hog 
fattening in the middle west. It is usually 
rated equal to good quality corn in fattening 
value. 

E. S. Savage, New York State College of 
Agriculture, states: “I have always considered 
that hominy feed had a little greater value than 
ground corn.” 

Corn varies in moisture from 12% to 25% 
and high moisture corn is not only expensive 
to feed, but cannot be stored safely. Hominy 
feed is kiln-dried to reduce surplus moisture, 
and by this processing method it is given a 
more uniform feeding value which increases the 
digestibility and palatability. Likewise, the kiln- 
drying process makes hominy feed invariably 
sweet and gives it excellent keeping qualities. 


Morrison’s book, “Feeds and Feeding” shows 
that, in comparison with corn, hominy feed 
contains: more mineral matter, more protein, 
more fat, Jess moisture. 


It is well known that hominy feed contains 
more net energy value per cwt. than corn and 
that it contains more total digestible nutrients 
per ton than corn, as well as most other feeds. 
Hominy feed has an 85.2 per cent feeding value, 
or 1704 Ibs. of actual digestible nutrients, com- 
parable with only 1508 Ibs. of digestible nutri- 
ents, in corn. 

Hominy feed is essentially a carbohydrate 
feed and you know it is ground and sacked 


at 


ISS 


y for use, whereas costs labor in 
grinding and handling. 

Feed should be bought to get the most diges- 
tible nutrients for one dollar. A semi-monthly 
current feed price list to farmers, dairymen, 
teed mixers, college students and _ professors 
invariably places white hominy feed at the top, 
as the lowest priced feed based on the retail price 
of total digestible nutrients. 

In other words, they advocate buying feeds 
based on digestible nutrient content which is 
the same as a heating plant engineer advocating 
the use of coal based on the B.T.U. measure. 
This year it has been most advantageous and 
profitable to use hominy feed in place of corn 
on account of the high corn moisture content 
which makes it more expensive to feed and 


unsafe for storage. 


ready corn 


Dries Legumes for Feed 


e ° 
Grinding 

On his large plantation in Florida John H. 
Phipps has installed a Randolph High and Low 
Temperature Dehydrator to dehydrate alfalfa, 
vetch and cowpeas, which he makes into a meal 
for feeding. The entire output from this farm 
is consumed in the state of Florida. 

It is almost impossible to make good hay in 
the southern states unless dehydrating equip- 
ment is used. Under the pretection of high 
freight rates in Florida this ground hay can 
be sold profitably in a large market. 


An Optimum Protein Level 

In experiments conducted by the Institute of 
Animal Nutrition of Pennsylvania State College 
the results indicate that there is for every com- 
plete ration a protein level that utilizes the 
nutrients to best advantage. 

Corresponding to progressively greater pro- 
tein contents of equicaloric diets, from 10 to 
45%, were increased digestibility and decreased 
metabolizability of food energy; decrease in 
heat production at a diminishing rate of de- 
crease; increase in energy of urine; increase in 
gain in body weight and in energy of body gain 
until the optimum proportion ot protein in the 
diet was reached, and, with further increase in 
protein, slight decreases in rate of gain in 
weight, energy, nitrogen and fat, and in fat 
gained per gram of nitrogen gained. 

The nutritive balance of the diets as sources 
of energy was obviously improved, correspond- 
ing to their progressively greater protein con- 
tents from 10% to 25%, as evidenced by marked 
increase in energy of body gain; and approxi- 
mately equal decrease in heat production—the 
metabolized energy remaining virtually un- 
changed. 

Corresponding to further increase in the pro- 
tein contents of the diets from 25 to 45%, the 
nutritive balances of the diets as sources of 
energy were slightly impaired, as evidenced by 
appreciable decrease in the quantity of energy 
utilized for body gain, due to more rapid de- 
crease in metabolizable energy than in heat pro- 
duction—the decrease in metabolizable energy 
resulting from an increase in energy of urine 
which exceeded the slight decrease in energy 
of feces. 

Corresponding to progressively greater pro- 
tein contents of the diets from 10 to 45%, there 
was a slight decrease in the proportion of food 
nitrogen appearing in the feces; a considerable 
increase in the proportion appearing in the 
urine; and first a marked increase, followed by 
a marked decrease, in the proportion utilized 
for body gain. 

The plane of protein intake did not materially 
affect the basal energy metabolism. 

The results tend to sustain the idea that the 
specific dynamic effects of protein, carbohydrate 
and fat, as their relative values are ordinarily 
understood, do not apply in relation to the mixed 
diets of nutritive practice; and the idea that 
neither individual nutrients nor individual feed- 
ing stuffs express their maximum, normal, nu- 
tritive values except as components of com- 
plete diets. 
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New Feed Trade Marks 


“ABC” is trade mark No. 408,432, filed by 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, la., for dog 
food. 

“Topper” is trade mark No. 407,653, filed 
by Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill., for livestock 
feeds. 

“Brings Home the Bacon,” in stenciled 
letters, is trade mark No. 395,109, filed by 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., Inc., for pig and 
hog feed. 

“Mermaker” is trade mark No. 397,074, 
filed by The Farm Buro Co-operative Ass'n, 
Inc., Columbus, O., for mixed feeds for poultry 
and livestock. 

“Pigrow” is trade mark No. 405,790, filed 
by Western Condensing Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., for a modified dried whey for animal feed- 
ing, particularly for pigs. 


“Hercules” is trade mark No. 408,644, filed 
by Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., for 
dried whey, dried skimmilk, and dried butter- 
milk, for livestock and poultry feed. 


“Sunset” is trade mark No. 401,228, filed 
by the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for milk albumen, buttermilk, and milk 
sugar feed, used in poultry mashes and dairy 
feed. 


“United Farmers’” and three small circles 
under the superimposed design of the words, is 
trade mark No. 405,740, filed by B. F. Sheesley 
& Son, Harrisburg, Pa., for livestock, and poul- 
try feed. 

“B.Y.” is trade mark No. 407,662, filed by 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, N. Y., 
for dried fermented carbohydrate residue, used 
as an ingredient or supplement in poultry and 
livestock feeds. 


A line drawing of Hercules is trade mark 
No. 408,642, filed by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., for dried whey, dried skim- 
milk, dried buttermilk, used as feed for live- 
stock and poultry. 


“Vacto-Lac” is trade mark No. 392,220, 
filed by Lapp Laboratories, Inc., Nevada, la., 
for a food concentrate or supplement contain- 
ing minerals for addition to poultry, hog, calf, 
and cattle cereal feeds. 


“Flavite” is trade mark No. 407,663, filed 
by Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, N. 
Y., for a poultry and livestock feed ingredient, 
or supplemental feed, composed of dried, fer- 
mented carbohydrate residue. 


’ 


An odd design of four blocks of broad 
blue, red, and yellow lines, the lines vertical 
in two blocks, horizontal in the other two, is 
trade mark No. 401,636, filed by Charleston 
Milling Co., Charleston, W. Va., for dairy feed. 


Line drawings of a cow, a pig, a sheep, 
and a hen, prancing on their hind legs, around 
the four sides of a square set on one corner, 
are the parts of trade mark No. 400,003, filed 
by The Glidden Co., Cleveland, O., for feed 
for cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, and dogs, or 
other farm and domestic, and carnivorous ani- 
mals, or circus and zoo animals and the like. 


“Blue Seal” and a representation of a seal 
bearing “Blue Seal Grain Products” in a circu- 
lar border inclosing a coat of arms design bear- 
ing representations of a horse, a cow, and a 
pair of chickens, is trade mark No. 408,079, 
filed by H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
for live stock, horse, dairy, cattle, and poultry 
pele laying mesh, scratch feed, and turkey 
eed. 


A plain, circular design, incorporating 
“Elco Rice Shortola” is trade mark No. 402,- 
967, filed by El Campo Rice Milling Co., El 
Campo, Tex., for mixed feed for poultry, etc., 
the precise composition of which is changed 
from time to time but which includes one or 
more of the following food products: rice pol- 
ish, wheat grey shorts, rice bran, brewers rice, 
and rice hulls, mixed with molasses. 


“Trip-L-Duty” is trade mark No. 407,482, 
filed by Albers Bros. Milling Co., Portland, 
Ore.; San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Riverside, Sacramento, and San_ Jose, 
Cal.; and Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane, Wash., 
for poultry feed. 

“Booster,” inclosed in an attractive design, 
is trade mark No. 396,704, filed by John M. 
Wilson, doing business as Meridian Grain & 
Elevator Co., Meridian, Miss., for horse and 
mule feed, corn meal, pearl or corn grits for 
human consumption, dairy feed, and laying 
mash. 


Meeting of Nebraska Farmers 
Elevator Ass'n 


At the 36th annual conyention of the Nebraska 
Farmers Elevator Ass’n, held in Lincoln, Neb., 
Oct. 13 and 14, W. M. Burr of Kenesaw was 
elected pres. to succeed J. R. Morrison of 
Chappell, Geo. Buchta of Silver Creek, vice 
pres., and Frank Rutherford re-elected sec’y- 
treas. 

Directors: C. O. Rodine, Hordville; Dan 
Leach, Dorchester; W. M. Burr, Kenesaw; 
George Buchta, Silver Creek; and George Rass- 
mussen, Minden. Mr. Burr and Mr. Buchta 
succeed themselves. 

The 1939 meeting will be held in Omaha. 

Mayor Copeland welcomed the visitors and 
Pres. Morrison responded. 

A joint resolution com’ite was appointed com- 
prising: From the elevator association: C. H. 
Moore, Fairmont; H. W. Busch, Utica; W. M. 
Burr, Kenesaw; Fred Smith, Chappell. From 
the managers: M. C. Phillips, Leigh; E. P. 
Hubbard, Juniata; C. W. Howard, Benedict. 

ROY BENDER, Enid, Okla., sec’y of the 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Oklahoma, reviewed the growth of the Ass’n. 


L. E. WEBB, of the F. S. A., spoke on “Re- 
habilitation.” 

CHAS. B. STEWARD delivered an address 
on “Rebuilding Local Co-operative Member- 
ship.” 

Managers’ Session 

CLEON DECH of Waverly presided at the 

managers’ session. 


Professor M. W. GAINES of the University 
of Nebraska told of the threatened surplus of 
agricultural products, declaring that one-half of 
the people is underbuying. 

Numerous problems of the elevator manager 
were discussed during the afternoon. 

At the evening banquet Lachlan Macleay, ex- 
ecutive vice pres. of the Mississippi Valley 
Ass'n, urged support of the proposed Omaha 
terminal dock on the Missouri River. 

Frank Rutherford was toastmaster at the 
banquet. 


Supreme Court Decisions 


Crop Mortgage.—The phrase “until paid” 
as used in chattel mortgage covering crops 
“during the year 1933, and until the debt se- 
cured by this mortgage is fully paid,’ did not 
extend lien to crops raised to succeeding years 
even if mortgage was otherwise valid, and 
hence did not render third persons who had 
acquired crops in 1935 thru foreclosure of a 
subsequent chattel mortgage liable for conver- 
sion of that crop—Thomas L. Fisher v. Bank 
of Spanish Fork, and others. Supreme Court 
of Utah. 74 Pac, (2d) 659. 

Conversion of Crop by Mortgagee.—In 
mortgagor’s action against mortgagee for con- 
version of mortgaged hops in warehouse by 
sale thereof without authority, wherein mort- 
gagee sought to recover balance due on debt 
secured after sale, under evidence that conver- 
sion was willful, mortgagor was properly al- 
lowed to recover highest market value of hops 
within a reasonable time after conversion, less 
amount of debt secured—Marvin F. Parks vy. 
Yakima Valley Production Credit Ass'n. Su- 
preme Court of Washington. 78 Pac. (2d) 162. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 ‘pages, 4%x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 

Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grair business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%4x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%%x6%, inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edi- 
tion revised for provision and grain 
148 pages, 41%4x5% inches. Cloth 


. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
may be sent as one. In English. Price, 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 

Peerless Grain Code for international] 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
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Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit, 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
Instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are ll b 
books, as follows: ss eee ees 


411-A contains 100 sets all F 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 Ibs. Saas fe 


411-E contains 100 
Pioceone sets all Form B 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 19 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D ) 
Pisce Shon and 10 Form BE. 
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lowa Feed Dealers Ask Law 


Enforcement 


More than 125 delegates to the annual con- 
vention of the Independent Feed Dealers of 
Iowa, meeting in the Savery hotel, Des Moines, 
Oct. 17-18, adopted a resolution demanding 
that feed tax funds be used for a “program 
of adequate feed law enforcement in Iowa.” 

In discussion during the convention sessions, 
Sec’y Ron Kennedy, Des Moines, declared: 
Feed dealers last year paid $46,000 in feed 
taxes, but this money was diverted into the 
state’s general fund. We want our tax returns 
ree to enforce the feed standards specified by 
aw. 

“Towa has only one chemist and two assistants 
to check up on the declarations on feed labels. 
With present facilities this chemist can analyze 
21 samples a week, which is not nearly enough, 
considering that 3,461 commercial feeds are 
registered in the state.” No adequate means for 
preventing the sale of feed without tax tags 
exist in the state, said Mr. Kennedy, and feed 
inspections are too scattered to be a real en- 
forcement factor. Less than half a dozen hands 
went up when delegates were asked to hold up 
their hands if their establishments had been 
visited by state feed inspectors during the last 
year. 


RALPH M. FIELD, Chicago, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 
pointed out that the sale of feed tags consti- 
tutes a ‘special-purpose’ tax, and that the 
money so collected could not be diverted law- 
fully to any other purpose. Hence, any tax- 
payer had the right to go into the courts and 
enjoin the state from using these tax fees for 
purposes other than feed promotion and feed 
law enforcement. 

A motion from the floor was adopted, call- 
ing upon the Chair to appoint a com’ite af feed 
men to visit state authorities and ask that state 
feed tax funds be used for state feed law en- 
forcement. 


Independent 


Ron Kennedy, Des Moines, Sec’y, 
Feed Dealers of lowa. 


Itinerant Truckers 


A second resolution adopted endorsed ef- 
forts of the Associated Producers & Distrib- 
utors Ass’n, headed by Frank Stoll, sec’y, 
Kansas City, to work for passage of uniform 
state laws for regulating itinerant trucker 
merchants, and offered the cooperation of the 
Independent Feed Dealers of Iowa. Earlier 
on the program Mr. Stoll had vigorously 
condemned the roving peddler who owned 
the contents of his truck, and sold it where 
he pleased. 


The itinerant, declared Mr. Stoll, tho he 
has no established place of business, has con- 
trolled a large part of the corn business at 
Kansas City during the last year. This is 
also true of feeds and hay. At one time 
Kansas City had 71 hay dealers; today it 
has but 15. About 600 country elevators 
have been forced out of business by the 
gypsy peddler during the last three years, 
and more may be expected to follow unless 
the itinerant can be regulated. Mr. Stoll 
urged that uniform state laws be enacted by 
the legislatures of middle western states to 
license truckers as merchants instead of as 
transportation zgencies. 


Wages and Hours 


RALPH M. FIELD, president American 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, distributed a spe- 
cial bulletin issued by Administrator Elmer 
F. Andrews, of the wage-hours division of 
che federal Department of Labor, covering 
the Wages and Hours Act. 


The law, altho now in effect, he said, is 
so ambiguous that it is almost impossible to 
answer questions specifically. He believed 
the law would have to be returned to Con- 
gress for clarification and amendment. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Field felt, Administrator 
Andrews would not “crack down” on any 
firm that is making an honest effort to live 
up to the law. 


Feed Merchandising 
ROY LaBUDDE, Milwaukee, declared 


real merchandising practices are necessary to 
sell feed in the face of declining farm prices 
for dairy and other livestock products. 

Customer population, he said, changes once 
about every five years. A farm survey in his 
territory would startle almost any feed dealer 
in its demontsration of how few potential 
customers he really knows. 

Know the products you sell, carry com- 
plete stocks, and tie in with the sales pro- 
grams on them, urged Mr. LaBudde. Find 
out what the customers want, and spend 
twice as much on advertising as on automo- 
bile gadgets, and you will find that the grass 
grows green in your business field. 


D. K. STEENBERGH, Milwaukee, sec’y, 
Central Retail Feed Ass’n, explained the pur- 
poses of National Feed Week, and how deal- 
ers can profit from it. This innovation, he 
said, is making potential feed customers feed 
conscious. 


Feed Financing 


The Feed Dealers Finance Corp., set up 
as a subsidiary of the ass’n about two years 
ago, has been dissolved. It had served its 
purpose, declared Walter Berger, Des 
Moines, its former president. It helped a lot 


of feed dealers to finance their purchases, 
and every penny loaned was paid back 
promptly. But local bankers have agreed to 
handle the paper under the questionnaire and 


contract method evolved by the finance cor- 
poration. Since they could do it cheaper than 
the corporation, it was believed best to dis- 
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band the organization. No one lost any 
money in the corporation, said Mr. Berger, 
except the organizers, who received a return 
of 63% on their investment. The money lost 
was the cost of organizing, developing, and 
administering the plan, which is now avail- 
able to feed dealers thru local banks. 


Election of Officers 


Election of officers made James Olson, 
West Bend, president. Ralph Sprague, Oel- 
wein, president for the last two years, was 
made vice-president. John Hinck, Corning, 
took Mr. Olson’s former office as treasurer. 
Harry Dean, Iowa City, was elected a direc- 
tor to take the place of L. R. McKee, Mus- 
catine. 

Field Day 

Automobiles took the delegates to Iowa 
State College, Ames, for lunch the second 
day. Following the lunch the dealers en- 
joyed a “Field Day” at the college, where 
professors had organized a complete pro- 
gram on animal, dairy and poultry husbandry 
and nutrition, and led them thru the experi- 
mental feeding pens, and the nutritional lab- 
oratories. 

Corn Loans 

Government loans on corn was the subject 
of a joint evening meeting on Oct. 18 be- 
tween the feed dealers, and members of the 
Western Grain and Feed Dealers Ass’n, in 
Des Moines. 

ED ELLISON, state corn loan super- 
visor, explained the AAA _ program, and 
promised the elevators full government co- 
operation in handling corn on which gov- 
ernment had loans. 


MILL 


MACHINERY 


New 1938 Model 
Feed Mixer 


With Latest Improve- 
ments at a New Low 
Price. 


Write for details. 
Everything 
for Mill and Elevator 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO.., Springfield, Ohio, 


BETTER FEEDS 


is the coveted goal of every progressive 
feed grinder and mixer. Your customers 
are being educated to the advantages and 
economies of better feed. To hold them, 
you must be in a position to supply what 
they want. 


“Feeds and Feeding’ 


by F. B. Morrison 


has always been a leading authority. The 
new 20th edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest infor- 
mation on livestock feeding and nutrition. 
Extensive data are presented concerning the 
mineral and vitamin content of important 
It contains 1,156 pages and 95 in- 
formative illustrations. The study of this 
authoritative book will enable you more 
intelligently to suggest and compound 
worth-while rations. Well bound in black 
keratol, durable covers; weight 5 pounds. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. Send for your 
copy now. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


The National Poultry Institute, Inc., of 
Adams Center, N. Y., in the sale of a course 
of instruction in poultry raising has agreed 
with the Federal Trade Commission to stop 
advertising that purchasers may expect to 
earn $1,000 to $2,500 a year or any amount 
in excess of the average earnings of those 
who have completed the course; that a tiny 
investment will multiply itself “automati- 
caliy”; that “thousands” more trained poul- 
trymen are needed each year to fill highly 
paid jobs, and that the respondent company’s 
methods will assure success, when such are 
not the facts. 


Chickens Can Use Little Fiber 


As the fiber content of feeds increase the 
digestibility of the organic matter decreases 
much more rapidly for poultry than for cattle, 
according to studies by J. Axelson. This, he 
says, indicates the fallacy, when feeding poul- 
try, of using feed values based on experiments 
with feeding cattle. 

The net energy values of feeds, determined 
from feeding trials, for poultry remains quite 
constant within a range cf 2 to 10 per cent crude 
fiber in the total dry matter. Over 10 per cent 
fiber causes a sharp drop in the digestibility 
of the ration. 


Yeast Improves Low Protein 


Feed 


Skimmilk proved a top grade protein source 
for chickens when German experimenters fed 
four groups of 75 late hatched white Leghorns 
with a mash to which 5 per cent dried yeast 
was added, three of the groups receiving addi- 
tional rations of 50, 100 and 150 grams of 
skimmilk, respectively per hen daily, and the 
fourth receiving 9 grams of fishmeal per hen 
daily in place of the skimmilk, the protein 
content and total food value of the ration go- 
ing to the fourth group, equalling the ration 
containing 150 grams of skimmilk. 

Experimenters Dr. Weinmiller and Dr. Man- 
tel, as reported in the Archive fur Geflugel- 
kunde, found the best production in the group 
receiving the ration containing 150 grams of 
skimmilk, and that the group receiving the 
fishmeal ration ran a close second. Practically 
equalling the second was the group receiving 
100 grams of skimmilk with its ration. The 
group receiving only 50 grams of skimmilk ran 
a poor third. 

The addition of 5 per cent dried yeast in this 
experiment increased production by 17 per 
cent. Said the experimenters: Where no pro- 
tein is included in the mash, and when 5 per 
cent yeast is added to the mash, hens will pro- 
duce well if they are fed from 100 grams to 
150 grams of skimmilk per hen daily in addi- 
tion to the dry feed. 

S. F. Cook and K. G. Scott, in a bioassay 
of protein supplements fed to baby chicks (Soc. 
Expt. Biol, and Med. Proc., Vol 33, 1935), 
reporting on a series of feeding trials in which 
five types of protein concentrate supplemented 
a well-balanced basal mixture, also give yeast 
some credit for being a helpful feeding factor. 
They used commercial fish meals in three lots, 
a commercial casein in the fourth and a com- 
mercial meat scrap in the fifth. Growth, they 
report, was comparable and approximately nor- 
mal on all types of protein concentrates except 
for three lots which received no yeast. 

In two of the lots of chicks in the experiment 
fish meal was the only protein supplement, 
and abnormalities appeared among the chicks, 
which suffered high mortality, excessive hem- 
orrhages, low hemoglobin levels (inversely 
proportional to the fish meal concentration), 
and a pronounced increase in blood clotting 
time. 


These abnormalities were attributed to pos- 
sible objectionable materials in the fish meal 
used, or to the absence of some accessory factor, 
since the effects could not be produced quan- 
titatively with other protein supplements. 


Full Nutrition Aids Recovery 
from Disease 


A direct relationship exists between the 
health, recovery from disease and production of 
pullets, and the level of good cod liver oil used 
to supply vitamins A and D in an adequate 
ration, according to an experiment by R. R. 
Murphy, J. E. Hunter, and H. C. Knandel, at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Their experiment was made with eight groups 
of 50 single comb White Leghorn pullets, reared 
and maintained in total confinement. From the 
time the pullets were hatched until they were 
12 weeks old they were fed a basal all-mash 
ration consisting of 43.5 pounds ground yellow 
corn, 10 pounds wheat bran, 10 pounds standard 
wheat middlings, 5 pounds dehydrated alfalfa 
leaf meal, 10 pounds 55% protein meat scrap, 
10 pounds dry skimmilk, 10 pounds ground 
heavy oats, 1 pound ground limestone, and % 
pound salt. After the pullets were 12 weeks o!d 
the meat scrap and dry skimmilk in the ration 
were reduced to 7%4 pounds, the ground yellow 
corn was increased to 45% pounds, and the 
ground limestone was increased to 4 pounds. 

These rations were supplemented with meas- 
ured amounts of cod liver oil varying for the 
different groups, the amounts ranging from 
0.0625% to 1%, and fed from hatching until 
the birds were 72 weeks old. 

When the birds were 26 weeks old they be- 
came infected with coccidiosis, and the infec- 
tion ran thru all groups. Twelve days on a 
moist mash condensed buttermilk diet cleaned 
up the coccidiosis, but a mild reappearance of 
the disease two weeks later led to 24 hours on 
a 40% milk flush treatment for all groups. This 
ended the coccidiosis. 

The body weight of the pullets in all groups 
dropped during the course of the disease. But 
while it took 18 weeks for the birds receiving 
the 0.0625, 0.125, 0.1875, 0.25, and 0.3125 per 
cent levels of cod liver oil to regain their aver- 
age weight two weeks before the attack, the 
pullets receiving the 0.375, 0.5, and 1 per cent 
levels of cod liver oil regained their average 
weight in only 10 weeks. 

Ege production following outbreak of the 
disease showed marked influence from the level 
of cod liver oil in the diet. In the low level 
groups egg production decreased immediately 
following the outbreak, but in the high level 
groups egg production continued to increase for 
atime. All birds molted, but those on the high 
level cod liver oil diet molted less completely 
and less severely than did those receiving the 
lower levels of cod liver oil. A direct rela- 
tionship became manifest between the average 
number of eggs produced by pullets infested 
with coccidiosis shortly after coming into pro- 
duction, and the amount of cod liver oil fed. 

The highest level of cod liver oil fed in this 
experiment was 1%. Consequently the experi- 
ment does not imply that cod liver oil levels 
above this amount would farther increase the 
ability of pullets to recover and lay eges after 
an attack of coccidiosis. In fact, previous ex- 
periments by the same authors have indicated 
that pullets slip off in production when levels 
of cod liver oil above their tolerance are fed. 

But the experiment does indicate that the 
ability of pullets to recover from coccidiosis 
and their subsequent egg production is in direct 
relationship to the degree to which their nutri- 
tional requirements are fulfilled. Conclude the 
authors: “Results . .. indicate the importance 
of feeding an adequate ration throughout the 
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erowth and laying periods if satisfactory per- 
formance is to be expected from pullets in- 


- fested with coccidia in natural manner at 26 


weeks of age. 


Eastern Wheat Growers Apply 


for Insurance 


Seven thousand applications for wheat crop 
insurance have been made by wheat growers in 
six eastern states, according to spokesmen tor 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp. Pennsylvania 
led the list of applications with 3,466. 

The average application calls for insurance 
on about 17 acres of land, and uniformly asks 
75% coverage. The average premium payment 
per farm is from $5 to $7. 


Load Cars Evenly 


By Harry Mirrran, Federal Supervisor, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do not load 60 lb. wheat with 1% of dock- 
age in one end and 56 lb. wheat with 3% dock- 
age in the other end, as it is impossible to get 
a representative sample of this mixture. For 
plugged cars let me cite two cases that we had 
experience with: 

One car of wheat graded 1 dark northern 
spring, dockage 2% at local railroad yard, the 
car was switched to one of the local mills and 
their sampler found smut spot in the bottom of 
car, the mill called Federal appeal and our De- 
partment sampled and graded this car. Balance 
24/25 of car 1 dark northern spring, dockage 
2% and 1/25 car bottom and 3 dark northern 
spring smutty, dockage 3%. A car of barley 
graded 3 malting barley at the railroad yard 
and when it arrived at local elevator % car end 
graded sample grade barley, heating; balance 
%5 car 3 malting barley. 


WIZARD MIXERS 


built strong and sturdy. New re- 
duced prices make Wizard biggest 
mixer value on the market. 500, 
1,000 and 2.000 lb. sizes. Write for 


prices and literature. 


MIDWEST STEEL PropucTs Co. 


728 E. Delaware Street 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


CHECK . Protein, Fat, and Fibre 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
FORMULAS Analyzed at 


wih Reasonable Rates 

Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trad 

Analyses sa Phin Help pepochens 


Poultry 


| 
Production 
by Lippincott & Card 


(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities. Considers culling, pre- 
vention and cure of diseases, incubation, 
brooding, housing, ventilation, ete. and 
sives 63 pages to selection and compound- 
ing of feeds, to feeding methods and the 
nutrient requirements of poultry. 


Bound in cloth, 5%x8 inches, 723 pages, 


238 illustrations, fully cross indexed, Wei ht 
4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus postage. ; . 
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South American Palm Nuts 


By H. R. BIcKNELL and W. L. Hunter, Sr, 
Chemists of California, State Dept. of 
Agriculture 


Recently, there have come into prominence 
the kernels of several South American palm 
nuts. They have all come from Brazil, and, 
while most of them have been received in small 
quantities only, one of them, babassu, promises 
to be of some importance in the oil and meal 
industry. Three others, ouricury, tucum, and 
murumuru, have been processed in small 
amounts. Large amounts are produced in Brazil 
along the Amazon and its tributaries, but, owing 
to the indolence of the natives who refuse to 
go away from the streams to pick them, only 
a portion of the nuts produced ever get into 
commerce. All, except ouricury, have hard shells 
which are removed by cracking them on the 
edge of an ax or similar instrument. Only the 
shelled kernels have been shipped. All of the 
nuts that we have examined contained up to 
ten per cent of unsound nuts, but no restriction 
is placed in purchase contracts relative to the 
amount of unsound nuts and foreign material. 
They are required to be of “fair average qual- 
ity” only. 

According to those who. have recently investi- 
gated the supply and the possibilities of obtain- 
ing these nuts from Brazil, they may disappear 
from the North American market in the next 
two or three years. Brazilian interests are build- 
ing oil mills, refineries, and soap factories which 
will utilize them there. 

BABASSU KERNELS have an elongated 
shape similar to the Brazil nut or “Nigger Toes” 
of the edible nut trade. They are reddish brown 
to dark brown in color and weigh an average 
of about three grams each. A cross section re- 
veals a triangular space of about one millimeter 
in diameter running the length of the nut. 


TUCUM KERNELS are dark brown, ovoid, 
and average about 2.5 grams in weight. At one 
end they usually show three indentations, one 
of which has served as a point of attachment of 
the kernel and shell. Within the kernel there 
is a space of about one-third the diameter of 
the kernel itself. 

MURUMURU KERNELS are pointed, 
hard-shelled, with fine white lines over the en- 
tire kernel. At the blunt end can clearly be 
seen the point of attachment of the shell and 
kernel. There is a space in the center of the 
kernel similar to that of other palm kernels. 


OURICURY KERNELS differ from the 
other kernels in that they have a thin shell 
which is easily removed and they are quite 
fragile and break up in shipping. They are light 
to dark brown in color, ovoid, and about 1.5 
centimeters in diameter with a small pointed teat 
at one end. The inner cavity is relatively much 
larger and the walls much thinner than that of 
other palm kernels. 

PROCESS—The expeller process is used to 
obtain the oil. 

USES—tThe oils of babassu, ouricury, tucun, 
and murumuru are similar to each other and to 
cocoanut oil and are put to same uses. The oil 
cake meals are satisfactory feeding stuffs and 
have been used largely in dairy feeds. 


BABASSU OIL MEAL 


Crude Crude Crude 
Protein Fat Fiber Ash 
Average analysis.. 22.0% 8.04% 11.2% 5.5% 
WEARS hod ocd 25.1 11.4 12.7 6.5 
INUiib obs 0045600 Quam acho race 14.1 5.3 952, Byall 
OURICURY NUT MEAL 
Average analysis.. 28.2 7.4 11.0 5.6 


A corn grind of 6,044,311 bus. during Sep- 
tember for products going into domestic use 
was reported by the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation in behalf of 11 refiners 
of starches, syrups, sugars and other prod- 
ucts of corn. This compares with a grind of 
5,483,751 bus. in August and 4,331,433 bus. 
during September, 1937, 


Eastern Grain Elevator Corp. 


Elects New Officers 


At a special meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Eastern Grain Elevator Corporation, 
following the death of its late President, John 
J. Rammacher, the following officers were 
elected to have charge of the Corporation’s 
affairs: Norman B. Macpherson, President and 
Treasurer; Charles B. Weydman, Vice-Pres. 
and Ass’t Treas.; George J. Grammer, Vice- 
Pres. and Sec’y; Edwin T. Douglass, Manager 
of Elevators; Carl B. Mischka, Ass’t Manager 
of Elevators; Harry J. Hewett, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Mr. Douglas was elected to succeed Mr. Ram- 
macher as a Director. 

Norman B. Macpherson has been associated 
with the Grammer interests since 1902; was 
born in Thorold, Ontario, came to Buffalo in 
1899, taking out citizenship papers in 1905. 
After working two years in the old Lake Shore 
Railroad Freight office, he went to work for the 
late Nisbet Grammer as Elevator Clerk for the 
Iron Elevator & Transfer Co. When the East- 
ern Grain Elevator Corporation was formed in 
1914, Mr. Macpherson was placed in charge of 
the construction of the Concrete-Central Ele- 
vators. As various other elevators in the Port 
were purchased or leased, the Company dele- 
gated him to have charge of their operation and 
maintenance as Assistant Manager. After Mr. 
Grammer’s death in 1935, he was advanced to 
be Treasurer. 

Charles B. Weydman, a practical grain man, 
entered the employ of the Eastern Grain Ele- 
vator Corporation in 1911, and from then until 
the World War served in the various Depart- 
ments of the Company. After having seen ser- 
vice in the U. S. Navy, he returned to his 
former position, and has since been actively 
devoting his time to the buying and selling of 
grain. He has wide acquaintance among the 
grain shippers in the grain producing areas, 
also many friends thruout the consuming ter- 
ritory in the East. He is a Director of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange and the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. Mr. Weydman will 
have direct charge of the Grain Merchandising 
Department. 

George J. Grammer, a brother of the late 
Nisbet Grammer, has been with the Company 
since its inception as Secretary, and has earned 
a well merited promotion to Vice-President. 

Edwin T. Douglass came to the Company in 
1916, as Manager of its Elevators; and was, 
until its dissolution in 1916, General Manager 
of the Western Transit Co. Mr. Douglass has 
a host of friends in all the leading grain mar- 
kets in the United States and Canada. Has 
had an active part in the building up, not only 
of the Company’s Care-Party export business, 
but in assisting every agency in the develop- 
ment of the Port of Buffalo. He will continue 
to have active supervision of the Company’s 
elevator business. 

Carl B. Mischka has been in the employ of 
the Company for 23 years. He has been trained 
in all branches of the Company’s affairs, and 
will assist Mr. Douglass in keeping close con- 
tact with the export traders in New York and 
Winnipeg. 

Harry J. Hewett, now Auditor of the Com- 
pany, is promoted to Assistant Secretary. 


Corn under seal of Minnesota farmers on 
5,500 loans covering a million bushels is 
being delivered to the C. C. C., to make room 
for the new crop. The C. C. C. will sell to 
local feeders or ship to terminals. 
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Commercial Feeding Stuffs 


in California 


During September the California Buro of 
Field Crops reports that 947 inspection visits 
to feed dealers, stores, and mixers were made. 

At the end of September, there were 4,289 
registered feed concerns for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939. 

During September, there were 575 inspection 
samples of feeding stuffs tested by the feed labo- 
ratory, of which 381 conformed to the guar- 
anteed analysis, and 194 were found to be defi- 
cient. Ninety-eight were major violations for dis- 
crepancies in analysis and labeling, all of which 
were required to be corrected immediately. 

One hearing was held for a manufacturer in 
connection with violations of the provisions of 
the commercial feeding stuffs act. 

Our inspectors have been taking many samples 
of wheat, barley, and oats thruout the state in 
connection with the 1938 crop survey. The 
laboratory has been testing these for protein 
and fiber contents. After we have gathered 
sufficient information we intend to establish defi- 
nite fiber limits for ground wheat, ground oats, 
and ground barley so that we may more com- 
pletely prevent the inclusion of excessive dock- 
age or ground screenings in these products. 


Nashua, Ia.—Will Simpson, local farmer. 
is exhibiting a foot-long ear of hybrid corn 
he raised this year. It weighs 1 pound 11 
ounces, and is 8% inches in circumference. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
LAMAR, COLO. 
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Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 


story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth, 54x7% ins., 
480 pages, 33 chapters, and 200 engravings. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 
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Processing Taxes Opposed 
by Milling Industry 


The Millers National Federation has widely 
circulated a leaflet pointing out the evils of 
processing taxes, using official records to sub- 
stantiate its findings. The Federation leaflet 
follows in part: 

Official records of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for the period of July, 1933, through the 
complete calendar year 1935 disclose that the 
federal government collected a grand total of 
$960,720,397.99 (a) in revenue from processing 
taxes on agricultural products. These collec- 
tions were made from the processors of nine 
farm commodities which enter into the daily 
lives of the American people, and include wheat, 
corn, rye, rice, hogs, sugar, peanuts, tobacco and 
cotton. (Compensatory taxes on paper and jute 
included in the above total amounted to $13,- 
076,844.45.) 

These special taxes were levied under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which became 
effective May 12, 1933, and continued in what 
was regarded by the government as a consti- 
tutional Congressional enactment until Jan. 6, 
1936, when the United States Supreme Court, 
in the case brought by the Hoosac Mills Corp., 
invalidated the act under which this form of 
taxation was imposed. 

Official records of the United States Treasury 
show this total processing tax revenue of $960,- 
720,397.99 (a) was collected on the following 
commodities : 


Commodity Rate of Tax Total Paid 
LOS Ger ereteets $150 to. $2.25 ewt:...... $270,081,084.89 
IVV ILE Biter etsy e sO, OO Us Gi ancnegetersurseneremeccccue 250,628,889.48 
Cotton ae caer se bh tah Siar, aaess 0 245,861,810.39 
USAT Aereets « ROMZ5 Cor SLO Del losers 100,327,146.67 
Tobacco ORT CO? SO GUD iersr cena 63,628,155.02 
Corn aa. EA) Ey SED UM une Vohayay or avetoes tevsy Ss 12, 232,306.74 
Peanuts OUD Sa iesc sere iccneeres 3,702,920.00 
RGGuleeilete Oi Re aictarstesises ovine 671,106.03 
REUY CN aiis:cmnre gees) Wises conte eRe cee, J spe crepes 145,829.89 
AWC CANE JULE ties <\a.0 5 cus Se eine ees e 13,076,844.45 
Unclassified Processing Taxes..... 364,304.48 


Official governmental publications show that 
the amount of the tax was immediately reflected 
in the price consumers paid for essential foods 
and fibers. 

In the department’s report, entitled “Agricul- 
tural Adjustment in 1934,” issued March 9, 1935, 
this assertion was made: 

“Since bread and cotton cloth are among the 
indispensable necessities of life, practically every 


reer consumer contributes to a processing 
hansen Gb): 


Utter beg) 


This declaration was included in the report's 
discussion of “Points of Ultimate Tax Burden, 
in which the following statements also were 
made: 

“In most cases the processor, although he 
pays the tax, does not in reality bear the pur- 
den of the tax. The ultimate taxpayer—that 
is, the’ person who bears the tax burden—is the 
consumer, the person to whom the taxed com- 
modity, bearing the tax with it, passes on from 
the processor for final use. The ultimate tax- 
payer, then, is the person who eats the pork 
and bread and wears the cotton cloth, whose 
retail prices include the processing tax.” (b) 

Concluding its analysis of the processing tax 
as it applied to wheat, the bureau’s report made 
these additional declarations: 

“An analysis of the factors affecting flour con- 
sumption in the United States indicates... 
that any rise in flour prices equivalent to the 
tax would have been borne by the consumers 
with a decrease in consumption of . » about 
3,000,000 bbls. annually.” (g) 4 ; 

Thru the foregoing presentation of official 
declarations, collected from responsible goy- 
ernmental publications, the fact seems indis- 
putably established that processing taxes on 
commodities essentially a part of the daily life 
of all the people, increased the cost of the 
American consumer of these necessary foods 
and fibers by the burdensome sum of $960,720,- 


397.99. 


New Explosion-Proof Motor 


A new line of explosion-proof ball-bearing 
motors has been announced by Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. These motors, approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for Class I Group D haz- 
ardous locations, insure against accidental igni- 
tion or explosion of vapor or gases which are 
prevalent in plants producing fine dust or em- 
ploying gasoline, acetone, alcohols, volatile oils 
or combustible gases. 

F-M explosion-proof motors are built in 
NEMA frames, equipped with cartridge type 
sealed ball bearings and can be applied to pumps, 
blowers, production machines, etc., as easily as 
any standard open motor. Double-end ventila- 
tion is one of the many exclusive features built 
into these new motors. This feature assures 


positive cooling from both ends of the motor 
and eliminates hot spots, thus adding to the life 
of the motor windings. 

The construction and many features of this 
new line of explosion-proof motors are fully 
described in Bulletin 1225. 


New Explosion Proof Motor 
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New! 


20th Edition 


Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,156 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Grain i 
Shipping 
Books | 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 9%x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 

with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 214 Iba. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Here toon... 1 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘‘Sales’” and ‘Shipments’; 
right hand page for ‘‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 

_ tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% lbs. Order Form 
14AA. Price $3.35, plus postage. 


. . . be positive your heating equipment in- 
cluding chimneys, flues and stoves meets 
standard specifications and is safely installed. 


Write for free booklet STOVES AND CHIM- 
NEYS—it gives you the information you want 


j Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 

carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 


- Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. about safe heating. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car s‘:oped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 914%4x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 
Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and Burlap 
Bearings { pcre 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 

- Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car gee 

_ fPuller 

Oar ) Pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R. R.) Collectien 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Concrete Restoration 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machimery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Elevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingrediente 


Dry 
Feed Mixer f Rolacses 


Feed Mill 

Fire Barrels 

Fire Extinguishers 
Foundation Restoration 
Grain Cleaner 

Grain Drier 

Grain Tables 


Hammer Mill 
Head Drive 
Leg Backstop 
Lightning Rods 
Loading Spout 
Magnetic Separator 
Manlift 
Moisture Tester 
Motor Control 
Mustard Seed Separator 
Oat Clipper 
Oat Huller 
Plans of Grain Elevaters 
Feptetre aes 
Oil Engine 
Power ) Motors 
Power Shovel 
Railroad Claim Books 
Rope Drive 
Safety Steel Sash 
Sample Envelopes 
{Truck 
Scales; Hopper 
Automatie 
Bcale Tickets — 
Scarifying Machine 
Screw Conveyor 


Seed Treating Lee ees 
Separator 
Sheller 


Biding-Roofing Veectonwine 
Silent Chain Drive 

Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 

Storage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 

Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. We will 


place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Association of Mill and Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


400 WEST MADISON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%4x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads ams received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘‘Month, Day. 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks.” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 94%,x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $2.50. 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43 XX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight 4% Iba. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickiy located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 10%x15% inches, 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 
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SOWEIGH GRAIN BEAMS 


REGULAR GRAIN BEAM 


Ze 
g 


NEW STYLE GRAIN BEAM 


OWREG 


The Soweigh Grain beam for the larger capacity Motor Trucks Scales is the fastest reading 
beam on the market today. The FULL length of the fractional bar is graduated, permitting 
wider spaced—easier reading—graduations. 

The gross bar is graduated in 1,000-pound notches and the fractional bar is graduated to 1,000- 
pound x 5-pound. Like the SOWEIGH HEAVY-DUTY SCALES it is years ahead in design 
and improvements. 


“We Govern Our Own Policies and Establish Our Own Prices.” 


Address all inquiries to WW 
SUPERIOR SCALE COMPANY Ss om a H ; 
DELAVAN, ILL. an KANSAS CITY, MO. SUPERIOR SCALE COMPANY ; 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ls SOWA BROS. a 


Northwest Distributors 


WESTERN 


—GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT — 


\ 


NEW 


The ELECTRIC 
MANLIFT takes its 
place alongside our 
Electric Truck Hoist 
and Motor Driven 
Corn Sheller. 


WwW 


Write us for com- 


plete information and 
prices. 


ES a wW 


Overhead Electric Truck Dump 


UNION IRON WORKS _ ?ECATUR, 


